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CHAPTER XXIV. 


THERE was a little octagon tower and one end of a 
gabled roof peeping up from the closely embowering 
trees that covered a knoll of land on the river brink, 
some ten miles below Chardon Valley. 

Few people in the neighbourhood knew much 
about the occupants, although every day, at a cer- 
tain hour, a liveried page was seen to throw open the 
great gate at the entrance, and an old-fashioned but 
very stately-looking coach. drawn by two horses, 
who certainly gave but little credit to the condition of 
the stable-bin, emerged, and drove down the street, 
usually a mile, and then came back, passing through 
the gateway with the same dignified ceremony—the 
page standing by, with his cap in his hand, as though 
a queen, or duchess at least, were on a visit. 

Some people averred that the occupant of the 
coach was a very young and very beautiful lady of 
rank, secluded for some mysterious reason. Others 
that it was a very wealthy widow, who immured 
herself, from frantic and inconsolable grief. They 
were united, however, in the decision that it was a 
woman, for all had occasional glimpses of a veiled 
face, and a very small and very white hand, on 
which numberless gems flashed brightly as the sun- 
light glinted across the plate glass of the carriage 
window. 

One or two adventurous and curious women had 
endeavoured tc solve the mystery, and assuming the 
garb of courtesy, ventured to call in a body. 

But it was like the visit to a prison, or convent, 
aud seemed to require as much ceremony. 

The great gate was locked with a huge padlock, 
the little gate was bolted on the inside. A huge bell 
hung by an iron chain, however, and the boldest of 
the women, after a glance at the silent majesty of 

the deserted avenue, which was swept as clean as a 
Louse floor, seized upon it, and rang it. 
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[MURDER WILL OUT. ] 


The heavy shrubbery quite concealed the house, 
but in a moment the little page, with an air of the 
most solemn importance, marched sedately down the 
walk, unbolted the gate, and gave them admittance 
to the grounds. 

Summoning up their fast-oozing courage, the wo- 
men made known their wish to call upon the lady of 
the house. 

The page opened his eyes just wide enough for 
them to understand that they were upon a most sin- 
gular and preposterous errand, and waved his hand 
to the great carved door, at the top of what seemed 
to be an endless flight of stone steps. 

“You may knock there. It is the footman’s busi- 
ness to attend the door. I am the porter.” 

So they lifted the massive, brazen ring in the 
lion’s mouth, and sent its clanging call echoing into 
the vestibule bebind. 

Another deliberate withdrawal of bolts, and a se- 
cond servant in livery, a gray-haired man, still more 
imposing and stately looking. 

“* Weare ladies who reside in the neighbourhood,” 
ventured the bravest again, her voice, however, 
sounding weak and faint. ‘ We came to call on the 
lady of the house.” 

The footman lifted his eyebrows, swung open the 
door, and admitted them into a richly panelled hall, 
with a stack of arms in one corner, and a rosette of 
silver and gold-hilted swords mounted against the 
fine old wood in the centre. He pushed open the 
door, and they passed, with due awe, into a dim 
room, hung with portraits and fitted up with antique, 
but richly carved furniture. A curious little table, 
the stand formed of twining serpents, every one of 
whose darting heads seemed to be gaping and his- 
sing at the daring intruders, held a massive silver 
tray, but it did not look as if acard had been dropped 
upon it for half-a-century. 

The gray-haired footman stepped solemnly to the 
heavy crimson tassel by the door, and pulled it slowly. 
A bell tinkled from the room above, to which imme- 
diately responded another bell ringing three distinct 
peals. The footman waited till the reverberations had 
ceased, then pulled the tassel twice. Immediately 




















afterwards, there were slow, sedate steps coming down 
the staircase. 

The ladies, duly impressed by all this preparation, 
gave nervous attention, believing that the august 
mistress was shortly to dawn upon their admiring 
eyes. Instead, however, came a grave, prim woman 
in black, who stood at the doorway without a glance 
at the visitors, and moving and speaking like an au- 
tomaton, she addressed the footman. 

“John, her ladyship, the Countess Euphemia, is 
ready to listen to your tidings.” 

“ Three ladies from the neighbourhood have called 
to make her ladyship’s acquaintance. They have 
not given me their names.” 

The ladies, in a flutter of trepidation, remedied the 
mistake, and it must be confessed the boldest of the 
three wished herself safely at home. A Countess! 
And here were Mrs. Brown, Miss Jones, and Mrs. 
Smith, taking it upon themselves to call upon hor. 
The stately black figure vanished; made the de- 
liberate ascent of the stairs. ‘he bells above rang 
again. Five minutes afterwards the verdict was 
handed down. 

“Her ladyship, the Countess Euphemia, did not 
receive any strangers, not even of her own station.” 

The three ladies glanced at each other with a 
faint smile, rose silently, and slipped out as noise- 
lessly as possible. ‘The great door clanged behind 
them. The page was waiting at the gate. He opened 


| it for them, barred it behind them, and vauished. 


The spinster, who had origiuated the idea of ten- 
dering to the unknown the hospitality of the place, 
g2ve as thorough a shiver as if she had just coms 
forth from a ssow-vank, aud coughed. 

“ Well, we’ve done our duty. I'm sure we can't 
be blamed for that.” 

“ And we have had a look at the ante-room, and 
not seen the house, nor the—countess. 

After this attempt there was no farther effort to 
disturb the lady’s seclusion ; although curious eyes 
were never lacking, if there were any appearance of 
movement near the “ Dark Castle,” as it came to be 
called, first in jest, but presently from general habit. 

Not but there were visitors who gained admittauve, 
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and with one of iene privileged and welcome 
guest—wé have interest enough to follow, 

One evening he rode over from Chardon Valley at 
a swift pace, and leaving his horse at a stable in the 
vicinity, walked on to the locked gateway. 

Initiated into the mode of operation, Mr. A. Frost 
lifted the handle of the pendent bell, and gave two 
distinct strokes, waited a moment, long enough to 
count ten, and added three more. 

The page came nimbly from his post, and un- 
barred the gate. Mr. Frost gave him a careless nod, 
and walked on to the steps, mounted them, and re- 
peated the same signalling of two and three strokes 
with the knoeker. 

Admitted into the house, he made his own an- 
nouncement, walking up to the bell-cord and pulling 
it. The bell seemed to ask « question, to which Mr. 
Frost replied with five successive pulls, and then 
eat down in the chair, and pulled out a newspaper, 
holding it close to the flickering light of the single 
candle in the silver candlestick, which kept night 
guard by the cardless tray, into "which the Smiths, 
Browns, and Jones were not admitted. He seemed 
to know that he was to content himself as best he 
could for a given time, for he read on a only 
once pulling out his watch toiglance at it. Not the 
silver watch this time, but one of ‘the jewelled re- 
peaters. His whole personal ‘appéarance had like- 
wise undergone ‘an improving ‘process. When at 
last he folded the paper, and replaced it ia his pocket, 
he flung off the cloak*he ‘had ‘worn, and revealed 
the most costly and elegant apparel. He still wore 
glasses, but his hair and whiskers ‘Were as glossy and 
black as if fresh from the ‘batber’s*¢kilful tough. A 
costly diamond sparkled ‘in ‘the elaborate t 
hisbosom. His chain waseétWithedbtermating 
and diamonds, the ring on ‘his ‘neld ag 
purest water. 

He listened a' moment’ expodtanthy,-séttted liteteo1- | niade 
lar, brushed off ‘an imaginary @petkeof dust'frem ‘his 
glossy broadcloth, and then pulisd@tits fine eanibrio, | 
handkerchief, which brought With it % delicate’per-; 
fume, and took from his cloak ‘a-onrall 
parcel, and with these in hits ‘wid “stood 
The’ moment the’bell above diikhédlite ‘five Strokes: 
he left the ante-room, ‘aid ‘therétairs. “At 
every few steps there weean ‘nidhe-in-whieh 
= set a grim bronze ‘warrior, titegpedtitedd- Wearing, 

a lighted candle. ‘The “steps Were “earpeted “with: 
some thick, soft fabric, which qg@¥e no 68ho. Tite: 
page, a spray of flowers in ‘hits ‘end, stool dt the, 
first door, and bowed l5w,’as Mr. Frost"approaUindd. | 

Passing through that, the gentleman found himself 
in a room, either side of which was filled with 
books, and one end hung with a heavy crimson cur- 
tain. The footman stood here, and he also held a 
branch of blossoms. 

Mr. Frost uncovered the little paper pyramid he 
carried, and showed a choice bouquet. The footman 
bowed, laid his hand on the curtain, and slowly drew 
it aside. At the same instani a low, tinkling sound of 
music, as if of some far-off musical box, sounded 
through the room behind the curtain. Mr. Frost was 
evidently used to this romantic method of reaching 
the mistress of his heart, but his eye brightened:as 
the swaying folds gathered aside. 

The picture it revealed was one of which hecould 
never weary, which he was -positive must win:the 
admiration of every beholder. It must'be acknow- 
ledged it was fair to look upon; reminding one of 
some oriental scene ina fairy legend. Thecentreof 
theroom held a marble vase, from which a tiny foun- 
tain threw up its spray, to send it trickling back over 
a rim of shells and coral, and delicate sea-plants. 
Rugs of gorgeous colouring, and luxurious softness 
were scattered over the floor, which was a mosaic of 
varying shades of polished wood. 

Just before the fountain a sort of couch of purple 
silk was set, built up by sundry cushions, with heavy 
gilt cord and tassels, into the appearance of a throne, 
and on this was seated a woman—the Countess 
Euphemia. She looked at first like one in-the very 
bloom of youth, and was certainly very handsome, of 
that style which is showy and brilliant,and of which 
our imaginations make the Cleopatras and Zenobias. 

Closer inspection showed that the rich colouring 
of the cheek owed its beauty to the French cosmetic 
rather than the bloom of youth, that pearl powder 
concealed gathering wrinkles; but few people 
were allowed to come near enough for such a dis- 
covery. She was a woman of large stature, but well- 
proportioned. ‘Ihe bared arms, showing against the 
purple velvet mautle like ivory, were round and fair, 
and of exquisite symmetry. The head was poised 
above the stately neck with lofty grace; the eyes 
large, full and dark, with the languishing softness of 
those found under Italian skies, rendered doubly en- 
chanting by the long, curved, silky lashes, which 
swept every other moment against the glowing crim- 
son of the cheek. Her luxuriaut black hair hung in 
long braids twined with pearls, falling becomingly 


across her white shoulders, and the glistening snowy 
satin of the dréss, for the mantle'was dropped loosely 
from the neck. A light diadem, set with shimmer- 
ing jewels, crowned the forehead, and costly orna- 
ments, that were-almost barbaric in their: massiveness 
and size, swung at her ears, made a breastplate 
rather than brooch at her bosom, and clasped her 
wrists with bands of pure gold, that might have 
served fora prisoner’s fetters, they were so strong 
and solid. From under the flowing folds of snowy 
satin, the dainty white slipper showed its embroidery 
of gold thread with stars of pearl; a cobweb of silver 
gauze, with a border of lace, hung lightly from the 
clasped fingers, which might haveserved for a model 
to the most skilfulsoulptor in the land. 

Evidently every little detail was arranged with the: 
care and watéhfulness given to a tableau, with due fe- 
gard to the picture thus made. A younggirl, with a 
large fan ot peacocks’ feathers, stood behind; the 
black-robed-duenna, ‘with dowmtast eyes and folded 
arms, waited beyond. 

; and, after aes 


It was a) 
moment’ (gave, Mr. “Front crossed the rooney 
and dr jantly On one ‘kwée, ‘presen 
toaguet milan! wr BR es woiceof g 

‘A Pair overt, beeutiful Gountess Euphemia. 1 
givevyour lsdyship my best@greeting.” 

“Youtire Ywelvonte, noble friend. I sccept syour 
flowers. Totie, owedt/for Seeley, elt) 
the aoe, i intisieal ‘voice. 

Th aS forward “a low ottomanvand pe eit 


tedkawey ‘tho trafty,6vil exprégsion 


enneand fan-bewrer 


suid 


mo on - ‘friend. I ou 
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adiegmnes a fre aaueinda *isitor those g 


“\Teamon the road. Tigéin *tep 2 ae ee 
swore ‘ine, eagerly ; “Sbat Bh’! yy6ur Maityship, ‘the 
teadiciabt quien  eaxstallsings rO- 

Tf only2you' World “be sp feoious, bean tifa 
wand abate ‘a little, in compassion for my, 


OW iieer—is nit the most‘afuous 
ouetiieds? Foolish 


™r.!Frost sdodown penitent: 
‘beautiful ‘face, with  ‘ferveur-of 


theface of her ‘knowledgethat her father was my 
father also. Did 1 not.know why it*was done, what 
hatred burnt strongly in her heart? The lover her 
riches and proud lineage had won turned from her 
plain face to bestow admiring glances upon the 
basely-born Euphemia. It was that-which stung her 
to rage. She sent me away in humiliation and 
misery. I took my oath to return in triumph and 
success ; to stab back into her heart deadlier blow 
than she had dealt to mine. My gallant, gallant 
knight, the moment you give me the power for that, 
I am yours—without that I would hold myself aloof, 
though every thought and emotion yearned towards 
you.” 
“¥ou shall have it, my glorious queen, you shall 
‘have Gt!” reiterated the gentleman, ardently. “ The 
plot “ts “working slowly but surely. Already many 
ee are in my net. I earned my five hundred 
pounds today right easily. I have money enough 
— I ony need a single link to set the chain of 
eviiente: secure enough forme to venture upon. You 
‘how tlitratrocious woman stole away my box 
‘pepers. leam’on her track at last. Let me have 

dhe ailIvetedl) ‘speedily win our hopes.” 
‘DheGountess Eu pea clagped her hands in ece- 


tl no one—falterat no daring 
anew that is:dome/come for me, and 
carina cate need:to hidesud@kalk here, hoard- 


je. pittauve"allowed «me. I shall be, 

et and elec- 
SIewileeorchwnd shrivel my taunt- 

foo | “Oly Ani tant wl be glorious day 


CHAPTER XXV. 
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*Oan /rétreat | any *mo-|/' 
bu.” j}the eye of the 
Often. 


‘eva (Dowerrucmts Wes rangry, “indignant, and 
and Gownesitias the days 'went by, 
Mark canieio more. — 

The sd litthe ieipey Hid Ser ‘best to od green 
Every mornivgat the ‘hourewhen.he been 
toméd ‘to conte ‘eantéring into <tleeavenue on 
rown Bess, #he Siigeestsguessteane tase ee be- 
a e blue velvet riding cap 
tetdenving wiliee ianese in the most jaunty 
Pree curls, tried-half-a-dozen 
tote df tarp am ending in choosing the pearl 
creme to we ree J the horse, rode around 
Ssattaliesaee f Abie librayy windows '6f/Ashton Villa. 
NNSt Yor Vite ntasters “eakte——no ides, but to catch 

secretary sitting there-at the table. 
Mark Dalywatched the graceful figure flitting 
by, aud’put*his hand to his head wearily, and sighed. 





spoken’ 

a charm stronger than any that @an ‘be"wr 

iron. You know that it holds me your abject and 
willing slave. I have won much wealth. Are you 
inexorable'about the title; you have little idea of the 
difficulties to be surmounted.” 

The lady tossed her head hanghtily ; a fierce light 
flashed across her dark eyes. 

“ Taexorable! of course I am inexorable; why do 
I immure myself here, but that I wait for these con- 
ditions to be fulfilled? Did I not tell you of the 
oath I took to hide myself in seclusion, until I was 
able to. go forth into the world, and fling back into 
that woman’s face the jeer and taunt she gave me? 
Am I notia count’s daughter? I tell youI will have 
the rank that nature meant for me. Do I look like 
a woman who could tamely submit to be Mrs. Smith, 
or Mrs. Jones, or—Mrs. Frost? I tell you that I 
shall be inexorable, inexorable to the last, for this 
condition. Has your spirit failed you? Leave -me 
then, take your last look at me, and go!” 

“No, no,” cried out Mr. Frost in a perfect panic 
of alarm. “ Dearest, beauteous Euphemia I have 
not relinquished the task. I should go mad if I 
thought there was a doubt of my ultimate success. 
Ihave worked daringly, and I have hoarded patiently 
these three years past. I have given myself no rest 
since that first blissful meeting when you won away 
my heart, When you vouchsafed your gracious friend- 
ship, and allowed me to cherish a warmer hope. I 
think I have only breathed, dreamed, and lived on 
this hope, this intoxicating hope of winning you for 
my bride. No, no, Iam not tired, my spirit has not 
failed. I will venture all things, dare all things for 
you, peerless, peerless Euphemia.” 

The syren smiled again, and her white fingers 
slipped down to his clasp. 

“There speaks my own true knight,” she an- 
swered, in rich, full tones, “ the gallant knight who 
is to give me the power to revenge my: injuries. 
It is hard for you to find the months slipping off into 
years, but it is harder for me to wait here with those 
taunting words of that woman ringing in my ear— 
that woman, whose blood flows from the same souree 
-as mine. She laughed to scorn my claim to be her 
sister—a count’s daughter. She flung to me her 
taunts about my base birth, my plebian mother whose 





finger wore no wedding-ring. She sent me adrift, in 


But Brown Bess for all that was never taken out until] 
Miss Donnithorne had returned home. 

Then, becoming tired of such fruitless efforts, Ada 
changed her tactics. She became suddenly a con- 
stant visitor at the villa; was thoroughly devoted to 
her dear Lady Constance, and making Mabel’s ac- 
quaintance in that lady’s boudoir, straightway she 
formed one of those enthusiastic school-girl friend- 
ships, which made sufficient excuse for her continua! 
presence there. 

Lady Constance, after hearing Mabel’s history, had 
treated her more like a daughter than a dependant. 
Every day’s deeper acquaintance increased or love 
for the friendless girl, and she somehow transferred 
to her the maternal ambition which had received 
fruition in her son’s case, and which there had been 
no daughter of her own toclaim. She hailed with 
pleasure then, Ada’s interest in her protegée, and pro- 
mised herself great help from the intimacy, in set- 
tling the latter’s future fortune. 

Her health hadimproved rapidly, but the lameness 
still kept her confined to her ownrooms. Her boudoir 
therefore, was the scene of various entertainments, 
and it was by no means dull, with these fair young 
creatures hovering aboutit. Morley came thither as 
often as possible. He too enjoyed seeing Ada's 
bright face leaning against Mabel’s spiritual counte- 
nance, and watching the two girls, with arms en- 
twined, did more to brighten his grave face than the 
most brilliant victory at the polls. 

Lady Constance had pleased herself in her younger 
days with an attempt at sculpture. She improved 
her knowledge now, for the benefit of the young 
girls, and had interested them keenly in the subject. 
One morning Ada had brought in a tray and a bowl 
of plaster insisting, that one of them should make a 
model of Mabel’s hand. lt was rather disagreeable 
work heaping the wet plaster over the outstretched 
fingers, and cunning Ada turned to Lady Constance 
with a careless laugh. 

“Mr. Ashton has gone out, but why can’t Mr. 
Daly come up and help us? He knows all about 
these things.” 

“ Twill send for him, then,” replied Lady Constance, 

good-naturedly|; Mark was Bane ae came with- 
out suspecting the ordeal before him. 

He flushed crimson as he beheld the occupants of 
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the room. Lady Constance thought‘it was diffidence, 
but Ada’s heart leaped madly. 

She had been fairly famishing for the sound of his 
voice, for a look, though it might be of¢ anger or re- 
proach. ‘She read»well enough all the agitation, the 
unchanged love, the stifled’devotion of his heart. 
Herwhole facelighted np with gladness, she'stretched 
out her fair hand, and said, gaily: 

“Now, Mr. Daly, you must not beangry. The're- 
sult will be so beautiful ; you: must not mind the dis- 
agreeable’process. Oome'and look»at this perfect 
hand, and say thet it will be reward enongh to/have 
its fairy copy. You'know how;'we are sure, to take 
the model. And-youshall have one for your pains. 
This is our darling’ Mabel ; you have learned to know 
and value ‘her, of course.” 

“T have met Miss Datke oncé,” stammered Mark. 

“Only oneé,”’ repeated Ada, “ that is ridiculous. 
He must’ come and ‘join our pastime, must he -not, 
Lady Constance; ‘and learn-what-a treasure’-we have 
found in this dear girl.” 

‘And then Mark thrilled, in spite of his brave éfforts, 
with delicious joy in seeing her once more, 'listen- 
ing to her silvery voice,sunning himself im her bril- 
liant-smiles; began his task. 

Mabel laughiug merrily had placed-her hand upon 
the marble slabyand Mark began carefully covering 
it with the plaster. . A little piecesplashed up.on the 
dainty ruffle at the wrist, she unfastened the sleeve, 
and pushed back the broad bracelet which she always 
wore there. 

Mark dropped the tiny trowel, uttered an.exclama- 
tion of»astonishment and. delight, and seized che 
other hand. 

“ Belle, little Belle!” he exclaimed. 

The ladies stared at him in;amazement. Mabel, 
colouring faintly, looked down.at.a tiny mark on her 
wristy a star pricked,in. India.ink with an.arrow be- 
neath it. 

Morley Ashton's ,secretary slipped out the golden 
links from his linen wristband, ; pushed. away . the 
under -sleeveyand showed she very counterpart on 
his own: wrist. 

“Oh, little Belle!” heiexclaimed again, “to.think 
we have met.again.” 

Mabel. pulled out; the other hand unheeding the 
falling plaster, while she exclaimed warmly, 

“ Arkie, my childhood’s only playmate, is it possi- 
ble it is Arkie?” 

Upon which there was an eager shaking of hands. 

“ Ab, I have never forgotten you, standing there 
at the stile, with your little pink apron over your face,’ 
crying:,at my departure,” said Mark; “I wonder I 
did. not tecoguise you by your eyes. They were just 
the.same eyes then. No others, I think,are quite 
likethem. Lam thankful to find you away from— 
those people.” 

“Yes,” answered Mabel, looking down and sighing. 
“T am.away now—at last.” 

“You have a;story to tell me—all your life since 
then,” he went on eagerly, ‘(and you must hear mine. 
I feel ag if I had found a, mear-and dear friend. Oh, 
little Belle!” 

And they. were shaking hands again, and smiling 
fondly. and joyously. 

Ada Donnithorne was looking on in silence. She 
stood-a, little on one side, twisting her white fingers 
together nervously, her eyes turning fro.n one eager, 
delighted face.to the other. 

Did Lady Constance. note the slow cloud gathering 
on the fair brow? Did she read aright the jealous 
cnrl of, the proud lip, the indignant flash of the violet 


e? 
ec Well,” said Ada, presently, with a slightly sa- 


tirical chord in her voice. “ Are we to have the 


plaster cast, good people? You should be all the 
more willing to lend your services, Mr. Daly, since 
you have discovered the hand to’ belong to so dear 
a friend.” 

Mark detected’ the secret pain in the sweet voice, 
and forgot his prudent coldness. 

He gave her a tenderly reproachful look, beneath 
which Ada blushed again into glad content. 

“You may try mine also,” she said, “if you are 
successful with'Mabel’s. Ob, I. wish you. would go 
with us this afternoon ; I promised to teach Mabel to 
ride, and -you would be of so: much more.assistance 
than-a-groom, for Lady Constance will not allow us 
to go alone:” 

“Here is Morley!” said ‘Lady Constance, joyfully. 
“Oh, ‘Morley,‘come and see what these wild young 
things are doing.” 

Mr. ‘Ashton -eame in: with .a weary-looking face, 
but it brightened perceptibly at.sight of the pretty 
tableaw before him. 

“It is not-wordetfil, mother, dear, that youare im- 
proving beyond the doctor's expectations,” he said. 
“ With the elixir of these gay young spirits, you may 
well gain’ buoyancy and ‘strevgth.” 

“ Come, and I will. model from your hand,” )said 
4da, turning around with-a rosier colour on her face, 


and-saying the first.thing which cameinto her mind, 
because of her confusion. 
“A youthful genius,” answered. Morley, smilingly. 
‘““Never may I fall into less dainty or gentle hands.” 
Still colouring, and;perturbed, but assuming an air 
of playfulness,Ada spread out his hand on the slab. 

“ You must.take off the ring,” she said. “I would 
never put it on again, if I were you. I cannot tole- 
rate anything like that, with)so palpable an imperfec- 
‘ tion.” 

“Don’t you:know how: few of.us.are perfect?” he 
‘replied, quickly. ‘is not a faw,the mark of mor- 
| tality ?” 

“ But I:would have no diamond.at all, rather than 
such & one.as that,” persisted Ada. “I believe I 
\am tired of: diamonds.” ? 

“So would I be, if I were you. Pearls are far 
more suited to; your innocent youth. But my ring is 
‘the best for me.” 

“Do you think so,' Mabel ?” said: Ade, “isn’t.that 
\seam,*with its dingy streak, odious ?” 

“One cannot decide for otherpeople. The flaw cer- 
tainly'seems quaint and significant. Iam not sure 
but it fascinates me also,”:.she returned. ‘ Oh, Arkie,” 
she added, a moment after, ‘!be careful, or you will 
spoil the whole, . I must draw out my hand in a mo- 
ment.” 

“ She has! foundi\amw old: friend: in Mr. Daly,” ex- 
plained Ada. “I want him to, go out with us, this 
afternoon, to teach'her to ride well. You can spare 
him, I am-sure.” 

“Certainly. I will go with you myself. 
‘will take a canter over to the ruined abbey in M 

“ That will be very nice,” decided Lady Constance, 
“then Mr. Daly will have an opportunity to talk 
‘with Mabel. as much:as he. pleases,,and youand Ada, 
Morley, have not had so.long a ride for many a day.” 

So it was:decided. Lady Oonstance watched them 
from herwindow,.as they galloped out of the avenue, 
with fond and,admiring eyes. 

Morley and Ada led the way,,and the others fol- 
lowed. .She did not see that Ada turned her head, 
jand watched jealously the movements behind, nor 
) was she atthe window when ‘they returnéd, to mar- 
) vel at the change of companions. For ‘then Morley 
was riding beside Mabel; his face~turned eagerly to 
listen to her talk, and Ada and Mark-were lingering 
behind, a bright glow ‘on either'face, a’ half guilty 
gladness hiding beneath their downcast eyes. 

Morley Ashton suddenly madera change in his 
life. He shut’ himselfaway from: business, .and ran 
off ‘from his~political: calls. Lhese young: people 
seeméd* mutually‘agreed to forget their inward per- 
plexities and troubles, to'leave off the tiresome: at- 
tempt at solving the: knotty:problems. of life, and to 
yield themselves to.thoughtless gladness, tocbecome 
children again. 

Morley Ashton certainly tookithe lead. yIt was a 
new phase of his character ; hewasas jubilantly gay, 
as recklessly merry as.aschoolboy. He threw aside 
with studious: eare-everything that could draw back 
his thoughts.to the grave duties, or the wearing per- 
plexities of -his: situation. Byen.the mill, aud the 
thoughtful care for the comfort of,his people, seemed 
to have slipped away out.of his miud. .He seemed 
resolved to yield himself to an intoxication which was 
something like that of a lotuseater. .Through all 
his gaiety:he held the dreamy, knowledge. of its in- 
tangibility and brevity. He knew that the, sword stjll 
hung suspended over him. ‘He; knew it must ,pre- 
seutly fall, but for this brief season he was willing to 
ignore the troublesome fact. 

They rode away over the neighbourivg breezy 
hills and sloping valleys, while yet the dew sparkled 
on the grass, and the boughs ,of the trees were. still 
‘whispering of.the tender,secrets the night zephyrs 
had brought.to them, nod their, sweet voices chimed 
in with the early matins of. bird and insect. 

They lingered Jate, hovering over the, glossy river 
brink in the light, sail boat,, steeping their half-dazed 
brains ‘in the bewildering, splendour of moonlight. 
‘Lhe, noonday blaze did not. daunt.them, but found 
them, in.a.merry group,,under,some shady grove, 
amidst, some romance-haunted ruin, or listeving rap- 
turously to some-rare old poem, read, by Mabel’s mel- 
udious voice, or perchance,.a gay.ditty, chanted inthe 
blended tones of Mark and Ada. 

Personal topies. were carefully avoided; each one 
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” 


, seemed couscious, that.under the lovely flowers, over 


which their gay, steps wandered, Jay a mine of dan- 
ger, which a,siggle.spark would ignite, and their 
eastlv. of pleasuxe would fall in ruins beneath its ter- 
rible ¢xplosion, 

Mark Daly sasy.a dozen dark spectres crowding to- 
wards »him, but: he, waved them back, aud, rushed 
away from their chilling presence. 

“A jlittle longer,” he said; just.a little longer he 
would postpone the investigation which he knew 
must come. Kora short time more ‘he would have 
faith, honour, and love for,Morley Ashton ;.he would 





enjoy the bewitching spell of Ada Dounithorne’s 


presence; he would leave everything alone. Events 
would shape themselves soon enough. Since even 
Ruth Weston waited, and had sent him no summons, 
why should he himself hasten any dénouement? 

For four golden weeks they led a life that seemed 
more like the sunny pastime of fairy children in an 
enchanted valley, than the ordinary life of mortals. 
What they were learning in heart-lore no one could 
tell, who watched them from the outside. 

Lady Constance was conscious of a vague uneasi- 
ness ; not that she- had any doubt, or lack of faith in 
her son, but simply because it was so strange and 
unlike him to follow thus persistently the call of 


,pleasure, leaving his duties unfulfilled. 


“Heaven knows he has been punctilious and un- 
selfishenough hitherto!” she murmured, when sho 
heard him impatiently ‘refuse: to.see,a visitor, who 
\had called. on “important business,” as the message 
came, and sally out immediately after, with Ada and 
Mabel, to gather water-lillies, while yet their balmy 
breath was floating with the morning breeze. 

“It is not strange a reactionshould come. He 

needed recreation-badly enough. ;Itis not strange, I 
jam sure.” 
And -yet the» oftener -she vassured ‘herself ; that it 
was not strange, the more thoroughly she became con- 
ivinoéd that it was so, and she trembled with a vague 
japprehension of trouble. She had less attention to 
bestow, and was the more ready to dispense with the 
:young'people’s presence, because of the visit of an 
old. and dear friend, the widowed and : childless 
Countess Woxley, who made a) week's pause on her 
return from London, to call upon her old school.com- 
panion. 

This same lady, the Countess Woxley, had a pecu- 
liar and melancholy history, and was.an object of the 
most tender:compassion with these ‘who had known 
her trials. 

Her’ father, the count, had been. a man of wild, 
irregular habits, and violent tempered. Horrified 
friends only dared to whisper of: the lifa he had led 
his delicate, invalid wife, especially after a: bold, bad 
Frenchwoman was brought into the house.as house- 
keeper. The daughter of this.same Frenchwoman 
was allowed the same privileges,and received the 
same allowance as the legitimate heiress. No one 
ever knew: half the goading tyranny, the odious in- 
flictions the Lady Grace was obliged to endure in si- 
lence. But the count died only. a few months after 
his invalid wife, and Lady Grace became the sole 
owner—the Countess Woxley. 

It was never known how—except that: there was 
a terrible scene at which only the young countess 
anda trusty servant were present—but the French 
intruder and her daughter were forcibly ejected. 

The Countess married the man of -her choice; but, 
as if a fatality pursued her, had no-happiness. | It 
eame out that while he:-was urging his suit. to the 
Countess, her lover had become infatuated with the 
wild beauty and insiduous arts of the Frenchwoman’s 
daughter. The hapless,Countess, while yet her own 
babe was in its infancy, discovered the wretchdd.se- 
cret of her husband's baseuess. A separation would 
have followed, but that:her husband caine to aisudden 
and violent ‘death. 

The little child, all that’ was left: to her blighted 
life;:was put away to nurse during the dangerous ill- 
ness Which followed its mother’s. knowledge of her 
husband's sudden. death ; and the first tidings which 
the hapless Countess received, on recovering: her 
health, were those which told her of the death of the 
littleione, the rupturing of the last tie that bound her 
to her-brief and unhappy wedlock. (The: Countess 
Woxley never marriedagain. She lived in seclusion, 
and devoted’ herself to works of charity.:and the 
literary pursuits for which her fine mind fitted her. 

This:was the visitor whose presence absorbed a 
great portion of Lady Constance’s thoughts, as well 
as her time. 

(To. be continued) 


———EE EE 


Cost or THE ABYSssINIAN HXxPEDITION.-What 
(asks a Calcutta correspomdent) has been the cost of 
the ‘Abyssinian Expedition? ‘England, in jabilation 
over the result, seems to have forgotten to ask. Add 
the expenditure on stores, &c., in England itself, or 
rather on the European side of Suez, fo six millions 
sterling, and you have it. ‘The Secretary of State 
sent out 757,100/. Of specie, and 770;700/. in specio 
ultimately found its way to India, where it swells 
the cash balances. ‘The Government of India has 
advanced 6,589,100/. in all, of which no less than 
8,089, 1007. is still due by England to India. 

Tue Sworp-HuNTERs or ABYSSINIA.—Sir Samuel 
Baker, in his late work, “The Nile Tributaries of 
Abyssinia and the Sword-hunters of the Hamran 
Arabs,” describes, as a new and curious fact, the 
mode of capturing elephants by the sword-hunters, 
who, with great courage and skill, eut through the 





sinews of the beast’s hind legs, so that he falls to 
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the earth and is then easily dispatched. Professor 
Liebrecht, of Liége shows that precisely the same 
thing is related of a people living in the same lo- 
cality, by Agathareides, a Greek geographer, who 
wrote a description of the Red Sea and its coasts, in 
the second century before the Christian Era. The 
work of Agatharcides is lost, but certain fragments 
of it, incorporated in the Myriobiblon of Photius, con- 
tain a description of the sword-hunters. 


——_—— 
COLOUBS AND COMPLEXIONS. 


Bionves should wear blue or green. Blue imparts 
orange to the blonde, thereby enriching the white 
complexion and light flesh tint, and improves their 
yellow hair. Green is becoming to blondes who 
have little colour, because it heightens the pink of 
the cheeks and the crimson of the lips, but it should 
be a delicate green. If the blonde has much colour 
she should indulge most in blue; but if she wears 
green it should be very dark. If the complexion is, 
as is often the case with blondes, of a brownish orange 
hue, the green should be very dark, or else it will im- 
part to the countenance of the wearera brick-red hue. 
Yellow imparts violet to the pale complexion of the 
blonde, and this hue is not desirable to the Circassian 
race. Orange makes a blonde look still paler or 
yellow. In fact, it becomes neither light nor dark 
beauties, and should not be worn near the skin. Red 
increases the effect of whiteness in the blonde, and 
suggests a greenish hue to the pink of the face. Rose- 
“ed destroys all the freshness of a good complexion. 

Brunettes should wear yellow or red. Yellow has 
the effect of neutralising the yellow in the orange 
complexion of the brunette, and at the same time in- 
creases the red, thus giving freshness to the black- 
haired beauty. Red is chiefly to be used to in- 
crease the whiteness of the brunette’s skin, and it 
should be used sparingly, even by the darkest ladies. 
Blue should be carefully avoided by all brunettes 
with much orange in their face, as it imparts orange. 
Orange, of course, does not suit an orange com- 
plexion, nor any other for that matter. It gives a 
brunette a dull, whitish, bluish, pallid appearance, 
without increasing her red as does yellow. It has 
the same objections for brunettes that red has, and 
in a stil greater degree. Violet imparts yellow, 
which, in a brunette, is highly undesirable. 

In the same way these facts may be applied in fur- 
nishing one’s house. The drapery of a room should 
be blue, green, amber, or yellow. Blue and green 
drapery tends to increase the colour in the face of 
all standing near it. Hence the popularity of blue 
and green reps with blondes. Amber and yellow 
hangings aud furniture are suitable only for bru- 
nettes. Rose-red, wine-red, and light crimson cur- 
tains give a green tint to a lady standing near them, 
and are therefore objectionable. Dark crimson dra- 
peries tend to whiten all faces, and to neutralise the 
natural colour; hence they are objectionable for 
blonde and brunette. 

Wall paper should be yellow, light-green, or blue. 
The same reasons which are given with regard to 
drapery apply to colours in wall paper. Yellow com- 
bines well with mahogany, though damaging to the 
effect of gilding. Light jgreen goes well with both 
mahogany and gilding. Light blue does not suit 
mahogany quite so well as yellow, but is admirable 
for gilding, and is the colour for rooms with yellow 
and orange furniture. 

It should be remembered that the [colour of the 
furniture should be in proper contrast to that of the 
drapery and wall paper. Thus, yellow hangings 
should accompany blue furniture ; crimson hangings 
should accompany green furniture, and vice versa. 

The carpet should be chosen by the same rule, 
which each lady can apply for herself. 


Tus Scotcn Bixp’s-Exk Primrosgs (PRIMULA 
Scotica).—As some of our readers must know this 
little gem among British flowers, and one of the 
choicest of its beautiful family, a few words on its 
culture may not be unacceptable. Its rich purple 
flowers, with large yellowish eye, open in the end of 
April, supported on stems from half-an-inch to an 
inch high, growing an inch or two taller as the sea- 
son advances. ‘lhe leaves are very powdery on the 
under side, and the whole plant, although so rich in 
colour and beauty, is about large enough to associate 
with adwari moss or lichen. It is rather difficult to 
obtain, unless one has an opportunity of getting it 
from its native localities in Scotland; but, the taste 
for hardy Alpine plants being now happily manifest- 
ing itself, it can be had from several English and 
Scotch nurserymen who devote attention to such sub- 
jects. Itis a native of the counties of Sutherland 
and Caithness, and of the Orkney Isles, growing on 
damp pastures. The pleasantest and best spot to 
select for its cultivation is on a properly made rock- 
work in some spot where it would have perfect 





drainage and not be injured by strong-growing sub- 
jects shading it. ‘The soil should be a friable loam, 
mixed with sandy peat or a little cocoa fibre. If we 
placed it on the level ground or on a raised border, 
we should place a few pieces of broken porous rock 
firmly in the ground around it, so as to show half 
their size above the surface, prevent evaporatiot 
and also act as a guard tothe very diminutive plant 
and the same plan might be followed to some extent 
on a rockwork. If acoating of dwarf moss is spread 
over the earth after a time, we should not remove it, 
believing the tiny plant to enjoy such a carpet, 
whether grown in pots or the open air. Although 
so small, it is when in health a vigorous Lilliputian, 
and seeds very freely, the self-sown seedlings having 
often formed good plants with us on the mossy sur- 
face of the ground or pots. We have grown it in 
the open air in the suburbs of London ; but as a rule 
it is best for all who do not try it in a pure atmos- 
phere to grow it in well-drained pots or pans, using 
the same kind of soil and protecting the plants in a 
cool shallow frame in winter, placing the pots out of 
doors in summer, plunged in coal ashes or sand. In 
all cases the plant should be abundantly watered in 
dry weather, whether in spring, summer, or autumn. 
It is said by some botanists to be simply a variety of 
the bird’s-eye primrose ; but is quite distinct. It is 
easily propagated by seeds, which should be sown 
soon after they are ripe in shallow pans of sandy 
peat or fibrous loam mixed with cocoa fibre, and 
placed in an open pit or shallow cold frame. 





SCIENCE. 


Gas at Sza.—By direction of the Admiralty, the 
turret armour-plated ship Monarch, 7, 1,100-horse 
power (nominal), fitting in the harbour alongside the 
dockyard, is ordered to have an apparatus fitted on 
board for the manufacture of gas, for lighting every 
portion of the vessel. 

FRoM an account of the rainfall of the English lake 
district, we glean that there are various spots in this 
particular locality at which the true mean fall is 
above 100in. per annum. Falls of 125in. and more 
are at present only known to occur at the head of 
Borrowdale; whilst in the greater part of the dis- 
trict the rainfall per annum is 80in. to 90 in. 

ATTENTION has been called to the fact that gum 
guaiacum is sensitive to light. An alcoholic solu- 
tion of the resin spread upon paper prints as rapidly 
as bichromate of potash; the image produced is 
green, and is turned to a bright blue by dilute solu- 
tion of chloride of gold. No means of fixing this 
image is yet known. It might, perhaps, be fixed by 
weak alcohol or dilute potash. 

A New Cicar-Licut.—The other day, in a pri- 
vate company, a medical gentleman amused his 
friends by lighting candles with his breath as fast as 
they put them cut. A cigar, which was very nearly 
out, being presented to him, he breathed upon it and 
it flared up into a flame. He subsequently let out 
his secret, which was simply this, that a short time 
before he had been inhaling oxygen gas. We know 
from Dr. Demarquay’s learned experiments that this 
substance may be absorbed in considerable quanti- 
ties by the respiratory organs; and, when this has 
been done, one continues to exhale the gas, though 
in an impure state, for some time after. Now, if there 
remains the slightest point of ignition on the wick of 
acandle after it has been blown out, that is quite 
sufficient to make it light up again if it comes into 
contact with oxygen. 

IMPROVEMENTS IN THB MANUPACTURE oF SALT. 
—It is well known that the steam-pans at present 
employed in the manufacture of salt from brine pro- 
duce but a very small quantity of salt in proportion 
to their size; the announcement, therefore, that an 
important improvement, the invention of Dr. Hugo 
Warth, of the Royal Salt Works of Wilhelmshall, in 
Wurtemberg, has now been successfully introduced 
in Cheshire, and resulted in a vastly increased yield 
in the same time and with the same sized pans, will 
be received with satisfaction. The increased pro- 
duction is secured by increasing the transmission of 
heat through the brine, by the use of a number of 
iron tubes, arranged in a particular position. The 
pan can be made of wood or stone, and the steam for 
heating it passes through the iron pipes, which have 
such an incline that the condensed water flows in the 
same direction as thesteam, and may also contribute 
to the heating of the brine. The brine is heated 
nearest the surface, where the heat is actually re- 
quired for the evaporation. In the lower part of the 
pan the brine remains almost cold. and the cold fresh 

brine is also introduced at the bottom of the pan, 
without in any degree interfering with the forma- 
tion of salt at the surface. The cold brine is always 
heavier than the hot, and remains below, though the 





latter may be much more saturated. A very small 


quantity of salt only adheres loosely to the pipes, and 
can be removed daily with ease. The salt adheres 
only toa cold surface, and not to one hotter than the 
saturated hot brine. The salt falls through between 
the parallel pipes to the bottom of the pan, and can 
be taken out in two different ways. Either it is 
drawn out by bent rakes from under the pipes, or the 
pan is made very deep, and the salt is allowed to ac- 
cumulate till the whole pan is full; then the brine is 
let out, and the large space beneath the pipes is made 
accessible to the workmen, who are thus enabled to 
remove the large mass of salt at once with the 
greatest facility.. The first tubular steam-pan con- 

structed upon this principle has been erected at the 
salt works of Mr. H. E. Falk, near Winsford, and is 
heated by the steam from a patent round salt-pan. 

The brine surface of the new steam-pan, which is of 

wood, is only equal to 300 square feet, and the whole 

heating surface of the pipes amounts to 700 square 

feet. The temperature of the brine has reached a 

maximum of 190 deg. Fahr. The steam-pan yielded 

seven tons of salt in six days, and at the same time 

it heated all the fresh brine for the-patent pan to an 

average temperature of about 180 deg. Fahr. 

A Goon plan is suggested, that might very readily 
be provided, for insuring the safety of ships which 
cross each other’s paths at sea. Whenaship’s lights 
are seen at night it should be possible not only to 
learn the general direction of cS course, but the 
exact path along which she is proceeding. If, for 
example, three lights, so placed as to form an equi- 
lateral triangle, were suspended in such a way that 
one side of the triangle should be upright, and the 
opposite angle directed towards the ship’s head, the 
master of an approaching ship could tell in an in- 
stant on what course the ship thus lighted was near- 
ing him. If she were coming “head on” towards 
him he would see three lights in a vertical line. If 
she were steering on a course crossing his he would 
see the nriddle light displaced towards his own ship's 
bows, and vice versd, and the amount of the displace- 
ment would show in what direction she was crossing 
his course. Such a set of lamps as this need not, of 
course, be always burning ; but lighted on the sight- 
ing of another ship, and hoisted at once into its 
proper position, it could not fail to be of service. 

PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE GREAT SoLaR Ecuipsz.— 
Our readers will be glad to hear that Major Tennant’s 
photographs of the great eclipse have turned out 
much better than had been hoped for. It will be 
remembered that Major Tennant himself had been 
disappointed by the results he had obtained. In the 
first place, light fleecy clouds had covered the sun 
during the period of totality, and though they had 
not interfered with vision, they had, it was feared, 
seriously affected the results of the photographic 
processes, Major Tennant complained besides of 
the effect of the intense heat of the Indian climate 
upon the chemicals. The negatives, he told us, were 
spotty, and under exposed. - Under judicious mani- 
pulation, however, the negatives have borne magni- 
fying exceedingly well. The prominences are well 
shown, and the peculiar phenomena which it was 
hoped that this eclipse would reveal have at length 
been exhibited. We now learn that the prominences 
are really subject to vast and rapid processes of 
change. One solar prominence, represented in Major 
Tennant’s photographs as a strange scroll-shaped 
flame, is presented in other views with a totally 
different figure. It will serve to convey some idea 
of the wondrous nature of the changes thus exhibited 
to mention that the height of this prominence cannot 
be less than 90,000 miles, and that the swaying 
motion would seem to have had a range of fully 
20,000 miles. 


A Jew’s DitemMMa.—The following anecdote is told 
of the celebrated Henry Fielding :—The son of ove 
Boaz de Paba, a celebrated Jew, was on the point of 
marrying a Christian lady. His father made no ob- 
jection to the intended wife’s religion, but was greatly 
dissatisfied with the match, on account of her small 
fortune, in consequence of which he refused his con- 
sent. The son, who was desperately in love, threatened 
the father that he would marry her without his con- 
sent ; and the father, in turn, threatened that he would 
not give him a shilling. The young Jew answered 
that he would force him to doit ; and that if he refused 
dividing his substauce with him, he would get himself 
baptised, to enjoy the English law, which (then) as- 
signed to a Jew child becoming a Christian the half 
of his father’s property. Boaz, confounded at the an- 
swer, went to consult Fielding to knowif sucha law 
existed. Fielding told him that it did exist, and was iu 
full force ; but added, if he would give him ten guineas 
he would put him in a way of frustrating his son's 
hopes, so that he should not be able to get a farthing. 
Boaz instantly told down ten guineas. Fielding hav- 
ing pocketed the money, told him his only remedy was 





to “ turn Christian himself,” 
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THE PHANTOM OF MARION. 
————_-———. 
CHAPTER V. 


A werk had passed since Lady Beauford’s return 
to the castle at Marion, In that time she had changed 
greatly. Her ill temper and petulance seemed to 


have vanished; for she treated her husband with: 


more kindness and consideration while in private, and 
exercised a tenderness towards Lady Alice which 
quite surprised the latter, inasmuch as it was the first 
time that she had everbeen the recipient of anything 
approximating to affection from her reserved and 
worldly mother. 

To Colonel Le Fontaine, Lady Beauford had shown 
marked attention, and rendered it with such an air 
of earnestness and sincerity, that his suspicions were 
allayed, and he really believed that he was favour- 
ably regarded by her; while the earl, although well 
acquainted with his wife’s vacillating temperament 
and dissembling qualities, was constrained to think 
that she had overcome her repugnance to the young 
officer, and now looked kindly upon him. 

The week that had passed had been one of unin- 
terrupted joy to Colonel Le Fontaine. With the fair 
and noble Alice for a companion, he had rode through 
the forest, wandered by the rippling brooks, and tra- 
versed the mountain and valley, and, during this 
time, had had a rare opportunity of watching the 
development of those mild and beautiful attributes 
which first attracted him towards her, and which, to 
him, elevated her far above the rest of her sex. 

To the young soldier, who, nearly all his life, had 
been among men, aud rarely felt the gentle, refined 
charm of woman’s society, the presence of this fair 
being was a source of happiness ; forevery word that 
dropped from her ruby lips,as she bent lovingly over 
a simple flower, and grew enthusiastic in praise of 
its beauties, struck a responsive chord in his own 
breast. Every look that beamed from that mild blue 
eye seemed to him to rival the mellowness and bril- 
liancy of the rays of the queen of night. And as 
these thoughts coursed through his mind, absorbing 
all other feelings, a new life seemed open to him, a 
new existence seemed to develop within him, an ex- 
istence where the clash of swords and the hissing of 
bullets should never be heard, where the thunder of 
artillery and the tramp of the fiery horse should be 
stilled, and where, in lieu of the shriek of shells and 
the collision of armed hosts, should be quiet content- 
ment, peaceful nature, blooming flowers, singing 
birds, harmony and love. 

Ah, it was a beautiful picture, a charming vision ; 
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but, alas! only a mental hallucination, a mocking, 
saddening day-dream. 
And as the young officer reflected upon their rela- 


| tive conditions, a wave of sadness rolled in upon his 


mind, swept away all his visionary, chimerical 
thoughts, lowered him again to real life, restored his 
common sense, which Cupid seemed to have run away 
with, and caused him to realise the absurdity of his 
hopes, and to remember that he was merely a poor 
man, and she the daughter of a peer. And, fully 
alive to this state of facts, he determined to avoid 
her, and be more reserved; yet, as the rays of the 
sun melt ice, so were his resolutions dispelled by the 
liquid light that beamed from the azure orbs of the 
lovely Alice, and the next moment he found himself 
at her side, bending over a book of engravings, and 
hanging entranced upon every word that fell from 
her rubescent lips. 

At this juncture, with her face wreathed in smiles, 
Lady Beauford glided into the apartment. Advan- 
cing, and tapping the young officer upon the shoulder 
with her fan, she murmured, with an assumption of 
coquetry : 

“Ah, colonel, you naughty man. You leave me 
upon the lawn, and I find you here with Lady Alice, 
absorbed in a book.” 

“Really, my noble lady,” replied the colonel, ris- 
ing, “I meant not to leave you thus ungallantly ; but, 
as I saw you joined by the earl, I wished not to in- 
trude. I crave your pardon.” 

“Willingly granted, colonel. You Frenchmen are 
so polite that one cannot scold you; but I shall 
require you to do penance by reading to me Byron's 
‘Corsair,’ which you promised to do some days ago,” 
responded Lady Beauford, sinking languidly into a 
chair, and pointing to one at her side for the colonel 
to occupy. 

“T am most happy to oblige you, my lady,” 

observed the soldier ; “but I fear my poor elocution 
will not recompense you for the trouble of listen- 
ing.” 
“Now, my dear colonel,” she simpered, in tones 
of playful reproach, “I know you desire me to 
flatter you; but I shall not; you men are so in- 
genious in your language.” 

During the time that Lady Beauford had been 
talking with rapidity, Lady Alice had remained 
motionless, held so by the repugnance which she 
felt at the artful subterfuge which her mother had 
adopted to attract the colonel’s attention from her. 

“Tt is strange,” she thought, “that I am not like 
my mother ; but there is not the least affinity between 
us. Indeed, I do not feel that love which ought to 
actuate the heart of a child, and why isit? It must 





be because she has always been so cold and un- 
approachable. I cannot remember one caress. Oh, 
why waslI born with such an affectionate nature, 
and be blessed with no one to love!” 

At that moment she raised her eyes, and met those 
of the colonel beat kindly upon her. In an instant 
the last thought flashed through her mind, and, 
biushing deeply, she turned away her gaze. 

“Now, colonel, you paused, in the most exciting 
part of a beautiful stanza, to glance at Lady Alice,” 
murmured Lady Beauford, pouting in a very sly 
manner. ‘I really believe you prefer her company.” 

“ Most assuredly Ido,” he thought ; but answered, 
with his usual politeness : 

“T am yours to command, my lady.” 

Lady Alice noticed the ambiguity and generality 
of the answer, and it pleased her; for already had 
the young officer begun to hold a place in her mind, 
not to her knowledge, however. She was only aware 
that she seemed happier, and that she had one to 
converse with who was kind and gentle, and who re- 
spected her opinions. She never imagined that she 
loved, yet she often found herself gazing upon him 
when she was unconscious of it, quoting his words 
to answer questions which arose in her own mind, 
and felt a happiness in his influence, and a loneliness 
when out of it. And yet, she analysed not her own 
feelings, or gave her heart a thought; but remained 
ina kind of dreamy apathy of joy and happiness, 
never thinking of the future, nor the mine upon 
which she was walking, which might, at any mo- 
ment, explode and blast her peace of mind for ever. 

The colonel, having finished the poem, and re- 
ceived numerous gushing compliments from the lips 
of his auditor, arose and replaced the book. 

“ Colonel,” remarked Lady Beauford, “I have news 
for you which, I trust, will be gratifying.” 

“ For me?” he queried, in astonishment. 

“Yes,” continued Lady Beauford, with a patron- 
ising smile. ‘To make your visit more pleasant, [ 
have invited Sir Edward Delmar to spend a few days 
with us. You probably know him.” 

“T have heard of him,” returned the young officer, 
indifferently, while a peculiar smile played around 
his lips, which curled slightly, as if in ridicule. 

“ You don’t know him, then ?” resumed Lady Beau- 
ford. “I think, at all events, you will find him an 
agreeable and intellectual companion.” 

“ Indeed !” was the sententious and nonchalant re- 


ply. 

Lady Beauford bit her lips. She was provoked at 
the listlessness with which her visitor received the 
information, and, turning her head, remained silent 
and in deep thought. When she raised her eyes, 
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neither the colonel or Lady Alice were present. A 
dark scowl! clouded her brow, and, hastily arising 
she crossed the room, threw open the low French 
window, and peered out. 

“ Yes,” she muttered, in hard, cold, bitter tones, as 
she gazed into the park. “ There they are, hand in 
hand. How happy he looks, and Alice appears un- 
usually bright.” 

She trembled an instant, her sharp, white teéth 
closed with a clash, a withering smile of @evrn ‘and 
hatred passed over her features, and she ‘eontinued, 
in a low voice of suppressedanger : 

“ Enjoy it while you may ; dream, walk,tittelewgth, 
be happy ; for, ere long, spectres’shall fillyyourtéiaions, 
your walks shall be close, confined, miguidws, sani! 
death-like ; the steed on which ‘youctitte ied} ; 
you to perdition, and no curbshall cdivedk Sits w 
career; the laugh that now ripples medbeliowds)y con | 
the air shall bea coarse, hollow, nueditigpgyrean—for | 
I have said it.” 

For an instant her agitation overpowered iver liver 
bosom throbbed ‘convulsively ; tien, cont. 
her left hand end starting forwaftl, wilide liseregyes 
blazed, she ejacultted: i 


“See, he clasps ker band! ‘Does tise dare/? Tel! 
she is agitated, she blushes, and ‘turnesewegy,; sai live 
—yes, he appears sad! Ah, ast ma a, 


ingrate, shalt thou take pride im ‘thy ‘laeuticonse!form 


and intellectual face! You litthe denow aff tthestfesturm 5 | 
‘am cold on ‘this eummesr Gay; Usait | 


but I do! 
not so cold as ' 

At that moment she heard @tep. ‘Her {face me- 
laxed its expression, she assumed ‘an easy, @racdiul 
attitude, and «a smile of calm serenity hoversil oer 
her features. 

“ Of whom ‘were you @peaking, ‘ny lady?” qpretiell 
Lord Beauford, wito mow wbvanced ‘to ‘thecseitredf | 


the room. 
“T was cor lating ‘thellsestpy aff tthe punk ‘inifts 
‘thinking windt © qedtyy seen e ithis 


summer attire, 


Ugh! I 


i 
P j 


would make «in ®@ \pley. See,*tiere «re Gdlowdl em |}. 


Fontaine and Alice in the middle of the tdth, will»: 
on each side of them are luxuriant lovely buds. The 
colonel bends over one in a position of matchless 
grace, while Alice stands a short distance away 
gazing admiringly upon it. This room I conceived 
to be the background, and I, thejealous wife, looking 
with perturbed mind and sad heart at my reereant 
husband. As you approached I was saying, ‘See, 
he bends affectionately over her, he tekes her hand, 
and I must endure this. Oh, my poor head,my heart 
grows cold—’ You see, my dear, you interrupted me 
at a very interesting point,” concluded Lady Beau- 
ford, with a merry, rippling laugh. 

“ Really, my lady, you are getting quite romantic 
for one of your reserved, and, I might say, taciturn 
manner.” 

“ Now, Arthur——” 

“Eh, what! do my ears deceive me?” ejaculated 
Lord Beauford, gazing at his wife in mute amaze- 
ment, so long had it been since she addregsed him thus 
that he could hardly oredit his senses. 

For a moment she stood regarding him with a 
painful, contrite expression upon her features; then 
drawing a chair to his side, and seating herself, said : 

“ May | speak freely?” 

Lord Beauford turned, raised his eyebrows in- 
quiringly, and replied: 

“You do not generally ask that question ; in fact 
I never knew you to doso before.” Then, seeing that 
his words pained her, he added: “Uertaialy, Lucretia ; 
proceed.” 

“Oh, how glad I am to hear youaddress me thus,” 
she plaintively responded. “Do you know, Arthur, 
|_—” 

Lord Beauford glanced uneasily towardsher, moved 
his chair a few.inches away,iand thought: “By St. 
George, I believe she is crazy. She would never.be 
so kind were she in her right. mind.” 

Pausing, she gazed upon him with a tender ex- 
pression, and, closing the intervening space, placed 
her hand gently upon his.shoulder, and resumed: 

“ Do you know, Arthur, I feel pangs of remorse.” 

“For what ?” he asked, with interest and curiosity 
in his tone. 

“Why, you know,” she stammered, “that we have 
not lived very happily together. 

“ Yes—I—do,” he answered, in'a voice of deep re- 


t. 
a And I thought—that—that—perhaps it was my 
fault.” 

Some remembrances, galling in the extreme, flashed 
across the husband’s mind; and, with some of the 
fire which these aroused, he rejoined, although he 
was sorry for it a moment after: 

“ Perfectly correct!” 

She took no offence at his words, but sighed deeply, 
as if she knew their truth, and.a moment after con- 
tinued : 

“Is it right, Arthur, to live thus, when we have 
everything to make us happy ?” 


i} 


\|(:phainby, yyou ‘know ‘that our 


|| meglect 
(butt Lhow 


“Certainly not; on the contrary, it is ingratitude 
to our Creator, and very, very wrong.” 

“So I have been thinking,” she mildly replied. 

“ And may I ask what has caused you to think of 
it at this late date ?” 

“T will tell you; but, Arthur, is it not better late 
than never?” 

“Itis. Pardon my words; proceed.” 

“ While at Lord Lyndon’s, Iasoticed their tender- 
ness and consideration of eaeh The contrast 
saddened me.” 

“ But you are aware, my laity; thet, in the presence 
of others, we enact the devoted. They may do 
ithe same,” replied the earl, dweernifigeli\to make her 
hrepentance more keen. 

“IT know it tomy shame. Mm mgy wadlm, thinking 
‘mioments, it has caused me it. A have come 
tto\detest deception and pimelfer ¥ 

“Just wail bere pined fforsdll egy 'iffe,” he -an- 
“ewered, with frigid bluctusss. 4 

“ind I was about towsy ttinat we ought, at least, 
ttottry and love each othwr.” ’ 
“You know, my lady——" 

“€Oh, no, do call me Lucrdéit,,” alive iphsadied, with 
Weusive eye and mellow ‘wéiue;; ““‘nyy udy’ is so 
«cdldvend formal.” 

“What oiiradle is this? VWhtait ‘ees possess the 

Wwonren?” . ht Lord Benfferi, anil @ontinued 


Lord Beauford made no reply, and at that moment 
the colonel, accompanied by Lady Alice, entered the 
room. 

“My sweet child, have you been pursuing your 
favourite study of horticulture again ?” queried Lady 
Beauford, in mellow tones. 

“Yes, mother, and the colonel has tanght me a 
great deal with regard to it,” she replied, very plea- 
santly, though doubting her parent's sincerity. 

“ Dhe colonel is very*kind,” remarked Lady Beau- 
forts; “but you must nét°weary him with your child- 
- th siasm, for le-is asoldier, and looks to loftier 

The, sound @f ‘noofe in the avenue checked the 
reply'that trembbst ‘the lips of-the fair girl, and, 

she 


“(kno ther ! Whoivan it be ?” 

“(Probably Sir Delmar,” ‘replied the colonel 
in ta low, significant voice, and jplacing a peculiar 
tress ‘upon tie ‘name, while a sardonic smile played 
‘aroun his ‘lips. 
“UT Gid avet coxpentStr Edwardso soon,” remarked 
‘ ‘Buarijprll, we ~ tharse and rider dashed up to 
the’ 5 


Stmdiing bythe \wititlow, the colonel had a good 
‘of vie ‘thtestranger. In form he was 

nnttlver loosdby ' s@ad stooping, and had very 
tthe » ce éf &yyoung nian, as he was ac- 





sdloud: “ You\know that lnsartistyyouwatmy father's 
‘“ommand. I felt-nét thewligtteestalffection for you, 
sand am aware that no thrdébaff lowe actuated your 
heart for me. After we were nrarfiell, we neglected 
to cultivate love,; who/is«ou I-willnot pretent| 


to say, as ‘it cannot sdffeut Sgn Sag ap 
é one 


deceit, misery, andl ostentatious display. ven our 
«child, ‘the gentle Alice, shows, ‘by! 
she has sulfered at thehants«f leer mS 


upied 
‘oy ¢inre, arsti dle dyeapy, cull misdisery 
of the life that 1 have led.” i 

“Oh, say not so!” she exdhiinred, in a trennilous 
voice. “J, Arthur, am to blame, and, if possible, will 
atone for the past by rendering life happy to you 
from this day.” 

Lord Beauford gazed n his wife in wonder. 
Had the cold, calculating, deceitful woman at last 
come to a knowledge of her duty as a wife and 
mother? Ashe looked upon her, one teardrop rolled 
down her cheek and seemed to answer him, and, 
taking her hand, while his expression softened, he 
said: 

“Tf our wrangling and ‘eéldness to each other is 
over, I can devoutly say that I thank heaven.” 

“Itis! Ob, dearArthur, let us at this moment 
seal a compact that will make.our future bright, and 
free from. storms.of our own creating.” 

Again, from some unsatisfied impulse, he looked 
upon her, the woman he had called wife all these 
years, yet for whom he had never felt one thrill of 
love. He hesitated. Was this genuine contrition, 
or only a new phase of deception? The thonght 
seemed unjust : and,drawing near to her, he replied: 

“ Dear wife, we will. Even now, if we do aright, 
we can hope to be forgiven forthe past, as we for- 
give each other.” 

“You are right. Oh, Arthur, how ‘happy I am! 
You are kind to forgive me. I have always been to 
blame ; for 'tis the wife’s place to inspire love.in her 
husband by her tenderness and womanly qualities.” 

“ Lucretia, you have done nobly to-day. ‘From this 
hour we begin life anew.” 

“ And thus dol ratify the welcome coutract,” she 
murmured, seating herself upon his knee and pas- 
sionately embracing him. 

He pressed his lips:against her cheek, for the first 
time in his life with any degree of mygend.; then re- 
leased her, and she seated herself at his side, smiling 
through her tears. 

It was a strange, novel, exciting, ay, almost un- 
natural,position for Lord Beauford, and he rubbed 
his eyes to assure himself that he was really awake, 
and ‘that this was no dream, no delusion, and.that 
it was his wedded wife who sat at his elbow smiling 
upon him.so kindly and complacen 

For a few moments, both husband and wife re- 
mained gazing upon each other and smiling serenely, 
as lovers do when Cupid first sends his shafts to 
their hearte.and fills them with « silent happiness. 

Lady Beauford at length broke the silenve by ob- | 
serving : 

“T have invited Sir Edward Delmar to visit usyand 
he will probably arrive in a day or two.” 

“ Who is he? The name does not sound familiar.” 

Pi He is ason of the Baron of Walwick, in Leicester- 
shire.” 

“ Indeed.” 

“ Yes,” she continued, ignoring his indifference ; 


dfievtion 
teoen corroded 


| 


S 





“and I understand that heis.a very fine young man.” 


ing by Lady Beauford. His features 
Were irregular and prominert ; « fave mdtet all in- 
Witing,’eround which huyg long massesdf straight, 
wiry, black 'teair. 

“Why lws:my mother oy to 
“our caatle ?” were Lady Alicels| first words, ‘essed 
to her companion, and/spokentinia lowwoive. 

“ Probably becauseshe dows not know ‘him!” ‘re- 
jplied the odlwnel, with more honesty than policy. 
“Why, edlonel, doxyou?” asked Lady Alice, very 


quick}y. 
‘rentark wes ‘ill-timed and, perhaps, inappro- 


“ 
priate. Pitycexouseane. 

““Colomél, -wieit(o yyoumsean?? Your looks, tones, 
sand mamesr “ere siguifiesdt;” queried Lady Alice, 
with wonder and interest1in ‘her voice. 

“Lady Alice, will you take my advice as a soldier 
and an honourable man?” 

“T will. I believe you are a friend to me.” 

“Thanks, sweet lady. Those words are more 
than kind. My counsel is, shun Sir Edward Del- 
mar.” 

“Colonel, I am astonished, perplexed. Do ex- 

lain !” 
pu Trust me,” was all he said, while the honest eye 
was fixed upon her, and in its clear depths she road 
truth, and, perchance, had she gazed deeper, might 
have read love. 

“T will,” she replied, “and Ishsll stay near you as 
much as possible, for his looks are repulsive.” 

Those words, spoken so artlessly, struck deep into 
the heart of the young officer, and left their impress. 
For @ moment his feélings héld him speechless, and 
then he rejoined: 

“You do me great honour. I would I were more 
worthy.” 

Farther conversation was impossible, as Sir Edward 
was already in the portico. Theeolonel turned round, 
and suddenly became very much engaged in examin- 
ing some trifle which, until this particular moment, 
seemed to have possessed nointerest for him; while 
Lady Alice s gazing upon him in astonishment 
and perplexity. 

In-a moment the colonel heard the following words, 
which brought a peculiar light into his dark eye, and 
a smile of centempt to his firm features: 

“ Sir Edward Delmar, allow me to present to you 
my daughter, Lady Alice Beauford.” 

“Ah, it gives me gratification beyond power of 
expression to meet the lovely and accomplished 
daughter of themoble earl of Marion,” observed Sir 
Edward, with a magnificent wave of his hand. 

Lady Alice answered his shallow speech by « 
reserved. bow. 

“Colonel!” simpered Lady Beauford. 

The young officer turned partially around, but 
kept his face shaded by « curtain. 

“Permit me te introduce to you Sir Edward 
Delmar,” said Beauford. 

Hastily turning, Colonel Le Fontaine advanced, 
and with flashing eyes and haughty mien, sternly 
regarded the Baronet of Walwick. 

As the latter saw the brave soldier, he retreated 
step, his eyes rolled restlessly about, his face paled, 
and he trembled perceptibly. Then, by an effort 
controlling himself, he,put forth his hand, and steady- 
ing his voice, said: 

“I am happy to meet you, sir.” 

Colonel Le Fontaine made no motion to accept the 
proffered hand, but, drawing his fine form to its full 
height, and flashing a glance of deep meaning at him, 
inclined his head in stately manner, and walked 
across the room. 
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Lady Alice had noted every movement of the two) 
men, ead,,as she thought of the cool assurance.and 
dignity of the one, and the restlesgness.and trepida- 
tien ef the.cther, her mind became more perplexed, 
the mystery seemed .to deepen, and at last she was 
forced to dismiss the subject as inexplicable. 

Lady Beauford and the baronet entered into eon- 
versation, While Colonel Le Fontaine sat quietly by, 
an ironical smile playing over his features. 

Lord Beauford said but little, and everand anon 
glanced alternately from the ‘baronet to the.colonel, 
while.a vague suspicion flosted his mind.and 
rendered himi atease. Indeed, it seemed as if the 
very-atmosphere that circulated areund Sir Edward 
exhaled doubt to prejudice the minds ef his com- 
panions against him. 

The afternoon and evening,passed in a dull, dreary 
manper.to-both Calope] Le Fontaine and Lady Alice. 
The former was restless and discontented, and it was 





evident that his thoughts troubled him. The .latter) 


endeavoured to fix her attention upon «|bodk, but the 


letters took the shape of the.colonel and the baronet, 
and egain she pondered upon :their strange sections, | 


but with no better success than on the previous 
occasion. 

Sir Edward assumed a very caréless air, and 
conversed with ease, though, es Lady Alice watched 
him, she saw that, at times, heitoo appeared restless, 
avd threw sidelong glances at the colonel, which 
seemed to partake of apprehension. 

lt happened that, when the company retired, Sir 
Edward. and the colonel ascended the stairs together, 
but without qpeaking. 

As Sir Edward arrived at the door of his room, he 
stopped, and, gazing with impudent aasurance:at the 
colonel, said in a bombastic manner: 

“Good night, Colonel Le Fontaine.” 

An expression of utter contempt wreathed the fea- 
tures of the colonel, and, placing hie hand ‘in his 
breast,.and throwing his head back, he replied with 
gleaming eye, end in deep, significant tunes : 

“Good night, Jasper!” 


CHAPTER VI. 


Tue sun shone brilliantly over nature, gilding the 
earth with its mellow,rays,and'the birds were sing- 
ing bymns of morning praise, when Colonel Le Fon- 
taine stepped out of the low French window, and 
walked meditatively down the central path of the 


k, 

Pes What is the féllow here for?” he :soliloquised. 
“Does Lady Beanford know that:he isa villain, or ” 
—and he.paused and stroked his whiskers perplex- 
edly—“ is he here because he is:a villain?. No, I 
am wrong to suspect those who are above the shadow 
of # reproach ; yet ‘there are-some circumstances 
which point indirectly towards such a conclusion, 
and seem at the same time to thrill me with « pre- 
sentiment of evil. Why these doubts—why these 
suspicions? My first night under this roof impressed 
me peculiarly; the ghost, or whatever it)was that 
entered my room—for 1 know something did:enter it 
—bore the features of Lady Beauford. ‘Andvyet, her 
manner, 60 respectful and considerate, would repudi- 
ate the idea of such an hypothesis. She may ‘bea 
somnembulist, but the fact of examining my neck 
would refute that conjecture; no, that is weak and 
unreasonable. On the other hand, the walls of my 
room solid, and the door was locked. I fear 
I shall not be able:to probe this complicated mystery, 
which, instead of becoming clearer upon reflection, 
grows more and more intricate and.obtuse.” As he 
uttered the last words, he:raised his eyes. 

Directly before him, upon @ rustic bench, in.an atti- 
tude of reflection, sat Sir Edward Delmar. 

Colonel Le Fontaine's lip curled slightly,.nd, ad- 
vancing, he quiethy .seated himself opposite: the soi- 

isant baronet. 


A few moments passed, at the end of which time: 


Sir Edward vaised his eyes, and beheldthe impertur- 
bable.colenel. 
“What, you here!” he ejaculated; and then, re- 


membering himself, remarked: “ You ase an early 


riser, colonel.” 

“You have-had the fact demonstrated sto»-you ere 
this, I believe,” he responded, fixing his dark eyes 
upon. the face of the other. 

“ Really, you have the advantage of ume,” mused 
Sir Edward. ‘“\I don't remember meeting you'be- 
fore.” 

“ Your memory is quite obedient to your will,” re- 
turned the colonel, coolly. “I hawverseen illustrations 
of it previously. to,this.” 

“Colonel Le Fontaine,” ohserved Sir Edward, in- 
dignantly, ris —~ » “Tam ata loas.to understand your 
smbiqpomays an 


“ Oh, don’t trouble -yourself,”:interrupted the colo- 
nel, carelessly. “ Keep your seat, barvnet ; airs are 
not becoming, J .assure you.” 


I might may insulting Janguage.: 





“Indeed, : 'r, 1 know not whether to take you for 
a knave or a fool. 

“ Be careful, Jasper, careful!” exclaimed the sol- 
dier, the blood:rushing to his‘face. “‘ You know bet- 
ter than to address me thus.” 

Sir Edward seated himself and remained silent for 
@ moment, then, looking up witha perplexed. expres- 
sion, he continued: 

“I wish you would explain your words, sir. You 
address me as Jasper—I,.a baronet! What do you 
mean by it?” 

The colonel turned, and, looking at Sir Edward 
very significantly, said, in a low tone of assurance: 

“Don’t try your dissenibling with me. I know 
you too well.” 

“Come—eome, sir! By St. George, I'll not en- 
dure this much longer!” shouted the young baronet, 
growing very red.aud excited. “I.desire you to ex- 
plain, or——” 

“ Jasper, keep quiet!” \mnttered the officer, with 
provoking coolness. ‘“ Youracting is very bad; you 
are not up:to your part.” 

The baronet’s eye gleamed, -his facial mascles 
twitched nervously,.and advancing within a foot of 
the soldier, he struck his hands together, \aud ex- 
claimed : 

“You area guest of the earl. Sir,.if you were 
not, I'd call yon out! Your language is insulting, 
sir!” 

“Jasper, that ‘if’ is a veryconvenient svord,” re- 
torted the colonel, sneeringly, “and you use it very 
often. Nowl wish this farce to cease.’ 

“Cease, sir—cease? I'd have you understand, sir, 
that I take no ingults from « frog-eating Freachman, 
no, sir!” 

The calm, nonchalant airof the soldier vanished, 
a gloom darkened his brow, determination settled 
around ‘the finely-cut lips, fire flashed from his 
eye, and, arising, .he stood before Sir Hdward, the 
firm, resolute officer, and every look, breath and 
action beapeaking him. commander of. men. 

“ Well, sir,” quoth the ibaronet, “.what'is.all this 
display.about? ‘What does it mean?” 

“It means,” thundered the colonel, thoroughly 
aroused, “ that I know you, Jasper ‘Kingsbury. Dis- 
sembling is futile ; attempt no more.af it.” 

The baronet trembled «visibly; he seemed to 
hesitate; then he angrily retorted: 

“T will brook no more insolence! 
shall pay dearly for your temerity.” 

“Coward!” ,ejacnlated the soldier, pushing shim 
down «pon the seat, “remember that [ am your 
commeuder !” 

Sir Edward glared for .an instant upon his 
aggressor, and then, springing.to his feet, exclaimed : 

“Tl procure-weapons! If,it were not for soiling 
my hands, I would chastise you !” 

“ Stop!” ordered ‘the soldier, :placing himself 
directly in his opponent’s path. ‘‘ Your career is 
nearly ented. Thus do I prove my sverds!” and 
witha sweep of is hand he tove\the false hair fram 
his enemy’s head and cast it upon the earth. 

Sir (Edward's eyes flashed, rage controlled him, 
and, drawing .a dagger fram -his coat, he made a 
furious lunge at the colonel. 

Quick as thought, the young officer caught the des- 
cending arm, twisted the'knife from his hand, and 
then, drawing his a oo placed it against his 
enemy's brow, exclaiming 

“ 'Traitor—deserter, your worthless life is at my 
disposal! The laws of France.give me power ‘to 
shoot you wherever 1 maysee you! What have you 
to - 

The -brazen effrontery of Jaaper vanished. He 
knew by the :resolute bearing .and \intensity \of the 


Zanaiet? 


\Retract, or you 


‘speaker's voice that he meant very word that he 


uttered,.and, cowed, and humiljated, he sank upon 
the saat, the; picture of abject cdwardice. 


“Now, sir,” | b 


Der 





continued the ed) , * 
ithatJ am your/superior officer, and.answer my ques- 
tions respectiully and truthfully. Why.are you here 
‘in disguise il 
“T.came here to win the, hand of Lady Alice,” 

mumbled the ees man in low tones. 

The calanel’s 'bloed boiled. 

“ T.eould shoot you far thatialene !” he exclaimed. 
“ You reptile, how dare you raise your eyes heaven- 
ward? What else.did-you,come,here ‘for ?” 

“Nothing,” groaned Jasper. 


“It is@ query:inymy mind,” continued the soldier, 


“whether to skill you .on the spot, or send you to 
France and have y 1 shot there.” 

“ Oh, Colonel,” ). aded the forlorn Jasper, '“ please 
let me,off this time. J'li domnything you say; 1’ll 
leave to-day. Oh, don’t kill me!” 

The ,soldier's Jip curled with scorn,and he ,an- 
swered: 

“ Xes,and you will stab me at the first opportu- 
nity which presents itself. LIvather!think Dll——” 

* No, no,.L beg of you,” moaned dagpor, trembiingly. 
“Tl never harm you; L'll.goaway. 





“Then go, you craven!” ejaculated the colonel, 
with sudden impulse, and, turniug, he walked towards 
the castle. 

“You shall pay for this; there ‘is time enough,” 
hissed Jasper, as he saw the colonel enter the window. 

Then he resumed his wig, drewa looking-glass from 
his pocket, and re-arranged his disordered dress, 
while that evil, revengeful expression still lingered 
upon his coarse, rough features. 

During. the forenoon the colonel requested of Lord 
Beauford @ private interview, which was readily 
granted. 

“ My lord,” began the colonel, as he seated himself, 
“are you aware whom you have ia your castle ?” 

“ Really, colonel, 1 domot understand you. Do you 
refer'to the geutleman who arrived yesterday ?” 

“T do!” 

“Why, -you'know he is Sir Edward Delmar.” 

“ Pardon me, my lord, if I say that I know he is 
not Sir Edward Delmar.” 

“You amaze-me !” exclaimed the earl, looking the 
speaker directly in the face. ‘ Who is he, then?” 

“A traitor to France-—-a deserter from my own 
regiment !” 

“Can this be true? By my faith, but this is ras- 
cality enough—an adventurer in my castle! But 
stop—how know you this ?” 

“From the fact that I am well acquainted with 
Sir Edward Delmar, who, at present, is travelling on 
the continent.” 

“ And this villain—this low fellow—is in my house, 
and in my danghter’scompany! I'll have him thrown 
into prison before an hour passes !” 

“Do nothing rash, yourJordship ; if you act thus, 
the odium of his discovery will rest upon you. If I 
might suggest 

““Go on, colonel ; am so.angry that my ideas are 
confused. Proceed !” 

“I was about to observe thatthe better way would 
be, to keep him here, and inform the baron:of his im- 
position, and he canact his own pleasure in regard 
to the matter.” 

“You are right; my reason prevails over my in- 
dignation. Let us seek Lady Beauford.” 

While the above conversation was progressing, 
Lady Beauford and Sir Edward were busily engaged 
in the drawing-room, with closed doors. 

The former appeared ‘much perturbed, and very 
angry; her faee wore .a foreboding scowl, and her 
teeth were firmly set, while her purple black eyes 
flashed fire. Pausing in her walk, she glared upon 
the soi-disant baronet, and exclaimed : 

“Wihat have you done—tell me!” 

“Well, my Jlady—you—see—you see——"” ‘he 
stammered. 

* Speak ! 
your duty?” 

“* N—no, my lady ; you see the colonel can cut a 
spot out of a card at-sixty paces, and I could’/have no 
chance for life with: him.” 

“ Goward!” she hissed, advancing furiously to- 
wards him. “ You.sliall doit; do youhear! 1 will 
not be foiled!” 

The man glanced uneasily around, and then said 
consoling|y : 

“ There, there! don'texcite yourself, I beg of you. 
The fact is, the colonel knows me.” 

“ What do you mean?” she demanded, in a hoarse, 
fierce voice. “Explain yourself, and quickly !” 

‘Be calm,” returned the other. ‘“ The colonel 
knows me as a deserter from his regiment, and can 
shoot me at pleasure,” 

During his speech, Lady Beauford’s face ‘under- 
went a terrible change; the black. brows contracted 
and hung like palls over the eyes ‘beneath, which 
gleamed and glittered with an ignescent light, while 
her features were contorted intoa painful expression 
of rage; and from a breast agitated by wild emotions, 
came the words: 

“ Fool—craven, you should have known this 
before! Ingrate, go from me, leave me! ‘Oh, if I 
were only a man; but you men are cowards—babes 
—chicken-hearted poltroous! Oh, J-hate you all—I 
am nearly wild——” she stopped, and pressed her 
hands to her heated brows, whilejher form trembled. 

“ Don’t excite yourself, I beg of ——” 

“ Silence, idiot’ _ let not your voice again be heard. 
Leave me, I say!’ 

“T really hope youn——” 

“Forbe ary muan, ud tempt. not my anger! I’m nearly 
mad! ;Hist!’ 

She paused, listened.attentively fora moment,.and 
then said: 

‘Compose yourself; someone approaches!” and, 
throwing herself into chair, she assumed a grace- 
ful attitude, and, by her wonderful volition, changed 
the face which but.an instant before had been the 
picture of rage to. one of smiling calmness. 

Presently the door flew open, and revealed the 
colonel and the earl, arm in arm, looking very serious. 

“My lady,” remarked cher husband, “I desire 


Why this»hesitation? Have yeu done 
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your presence in the library, if Sir Edward will ex- 
cuse you.’ 

“Oh, certainly, my lord, certainly,” 
with fawnirg obsequiousness. 

“ Ah, naughty Sir Edward, so willing to dispense 
with my company,” murmured Lady Beauford, in 
silvery tones, as she shook her fan at him in playful 
rep. ach, and proceeded to join her lord. 

\s soon as he thought them a safe distance away, 
the false baronet peeped out into the park, where he 
beheld Lady Alice; then, casting a hasty glance to- 
wards other quarters, he darted upstairs, clutched 
his portmanteau, ran down with all his speed, sum- 
moned his valet, ordered his horse, and then, flying 
o the stable, mounted the aniinal, and, with a long- 
lrawn sigh of relief, pressed his spurs into his flanks 
and 1ode swiftly down the avenue, 

Whenu the three were comfortably seated in the 

ry. Lord Beauford related to his wife the dis- 

made by Colonel Le Fontaine, and closed by 

king her where she had become acquainted with 
him. 

* At Lord Lyndon’s,” she replied. “He was pro- 
bebly deceived, too. Oh dear, what a wicked, sehem- 
ing world this is! I cannot thank you enough, colo- 
nel, for warning us with regard to thisawful man; it 
quite shocks me when I think of the gentle Lady 
Alice being in his company. 

‘. The soldier answered by a slight inclination of his 
ead 

“ Now,” observed his lordship, “T will indite a 
letter to the Baron of Walwick, aud iuform him of 
this gross fraud.” 

“ A wise provision, my dear!” 
mikily. 

Lord Beauford took a seat at the desk, and ina 
few moments finished his note, and sealed it. As he 
was about to stamp it, his wife remarked : 

“J have to write to Lady Lyndon; [ will stamp 
your letter, and despatch them together.” 

“Thanks, my dear,” replied Lord Beauford, with 
genuine pleasure, for he looked upon it as a generous 
act to save him trouble. 

I'he gentlemen left the room, the colonel very 
naturally seeking Lady Alice, and the lord to regain 
his equanimity by perusing the columns of the morn- 
ing paper. 

Lady Beauford, being left alone, and secure from 
interruption grasped a pen, drew a sheet of paper 
towards her with a vindictive motion, and with dark, 
scowling looks proceeded to write. As word after 
word flew from the pen with a revengeful scratch, 
the purple-black eyes snapped and burned, the lips 
curled scornfully above the white, sharp-edged teeth, 
the forehead contracted until her brow appeared like 
a map, and the bosom heaved convulsively, in answer 
to the anger which existed within. 

At last she dashed the pen upon the desk, and pro- 
ceeded to fold the letter, pressing the corners as 
though it had life, and she was attempting to strangle it. 
liaviug finished, she clutched the note which her 
husbend had written to Lord Delmar, and, lighting 
a match, ignited the paper, and, with an expression 
of malice shadowing her features, held it between 
her long, slender fingers until it had burned to acrisp. 

Then, gazing meditatively upon the ashes that 
covered the floor, like flashes of darkness, she ex- 
claimed : 

“Oh, if I could only destroy all that oppose me 
with as much expedition? ‘T'o think that upon the 
eve of victory and happiness, I should meet with de- 
feat and misery—and by him—by him—oh, I am 
nearly mad !” 

And with clenched hands she walked the room, 
her eyes sending forth glances of fire, and her teeth 
meeting with a harsh, grating sound. 

Pausing in her wild walk, she ejaculated between 
ler fixed teeth: 

“Jt shall be done—I am working for peace and 

happiness, and it shall be accomplished! I am mad 
—wild, frenzied! Think they that when a woman 
sets her heart upon an object, it shall be turned 
aside? Never—never! By all the saints, I cry— 
never—-never !” 


he replied, 


assented his lady, 


(To be continued.) 
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Tur PARIsIAN Brrp-CHARMER.—Most of the 
foreign visitors to Paris have no doubt seen the cele- 
brated “bird-charmer,” who has been 60 long the 
delight of the children and promenaders in the gar- 
dens of the Tuileries and the Luxembourg. He has 
only to stop near the flower-beds or grass plots, 
when immediately the little sparrows, th+ most in- 
tractable, perch on his finger. The wovudpigeons 
leave tho trees to flutter around him; and the 
whistling blackbirds do not disdain to take crumbs 
of bread from his lips and hands. He is followed by 
crowds to witness his performance, and not a few 
envy the mysterious power of the charmer. But, 
though he Jong “ sivod alone in his glory,” he bas 


now many imitators. Indeed, not a few women and 
children now have the same power of charming that 
he has hitherto enjoyed exclusively. Almost any 
day, more than ten of these “ charmers” may be 
counted at the Tuileries playing with the pigeons 
and sparrows, calling and sending them away, taking 
pleasure in being pecked by them. The same is the 
case in the gardens of the Luxembourg; and one 
young dame, who bears an illustrious name, cannot 
take her habitual walk in the garden of the Palais 
Royal without being surrounded by a train of birds. 


MICHEL-DEVER. 
————_>_—_ 
OHAPTER LXXXVII. 


To depict the emotions with which the forsaken 
husband perused these lines would be impossible. He 
sat for many moments as if hardened into stone, mo- 
tionless, colourless, as if death had placed its chilling 
hand upon him, though a volcano of seething thought 
was maddening his brain. His pride, his affections 
were outraged in their most sensitive points, and he 
felt as if this last wrong to himself had exhausted 
his powers of endurance. 

He had just been making such good resolutions— 
his new happiness had developed so much that was 
gentle and tender in the nature he had believed given 
over to sterility, that he had hopes of redemption for 
himself from his worst faults through the influence 
of the woman to whom he had unquestionably given 
his whole heart. 

His whole life passed in review before him, and he 
acknowledged that he merited this punishment, 
severe as it was; but it was bitter that the blow 
should have been dealt him by the hand of the 
woman to whom he had twice consecrated the devo- 
tion of his heart. She might have been the angel of 
his life, to lead him back into the paths of peace from 
which he had so long strayed; but she had chosen 
to thrust him back upon his own hard and bitter self, 
and leave him to make the best of the broken hopes 
her reckless hand had shattered into fragments. 

With a groan, Thorne sunk back, muttering : 

“T could have forgiven her, I would have shrined 
her in my heart of hearts, and made her forget that 
early sin against her, if she had.only allowed me the 
opportunity. Oh, Claire, Claire! why could you not 
be generous enough to see that I was sinned against, 
even more than I sinned against you, when I was 
forced to desert you? You have, indeed, cancelled 
your debt, for you have broken the proud and haughty 
heart you alone were destined to conquer.” 

He shivered as if with an ague, yet his brain 
seemed on fire. As the hours passed on, he fancied 
that Agnes came to him and mocked him in his 
anguish ; then her face changed to that of Claire, and 
she hurled such reproaches at him as shrivelled his 
heart and seared his brain. He prayed them both 
for pardon for all their wrongs, and shouted aloud in 
his agony when it was refused. 

For many hours the worn-out household was buried 
in sleep, and the maniacal cries that issued from that 
distant apartment were not heeded. Mrs, Benson at 
length came out to make her usual morning round 
and issue her orders to her satellites; the strange 
cries coming from Mr. Thorne’s apartments struck 
upon her ears. She grew pale, and said to the house- 
maid who was with her: 

“The master has gone mad—jest listen to them 
shouts—I allers thought something would come from 
his marryin’ that ere furrin madam, an’ she’s gone 
an’ made him a ragin’ mainhack. Where’s some 
o’ the men folks? I can’t abtrude in his department 
an’ he agoin’ on that ere way. I shouldn't wonder 
if he’s found out something as she’s gone an’ done, 
an’ he’s killed her for it. When he’s in one o’ his 
rages, he’d do anything.” 

Betty rushed away in a violent panic at this sug- 
gestion, and striking loudly upon the door of Mr. 
Balfour’s room, called out: 

“Oh, sir, come an’ see what’s the matter with Mr. 
Thorne.” 

Mr. Balfour had nearly completed his toilette, and 
he opened the door with an alarmed face, while his 
wife sprang from the bed and threw a dressing-gown 
around her. With great effort she said: 

“Let us go and see what is the matter. I appre- 
hended an explosion when the truth was told, but 
nothing so terrible could have occurred.” 

They hurried towards Thorne’s room, and entered 
it, to find him walking to and fro with the fatal letter 
clutched in his hands; and, as he reached the wall at 
either extremity of his promenade, he struck his head 
with violence against it. His eyes were flaming, and 
the hair which on the previous night had scarcely 
been threaded with gray, was partially whitened by 
the shock he had received. 





When he saw Mrs. Balfour, he shook the open letter 
| violently at her, and shrieked : 





“ She is gone—gone from me for ever! “You might 
have warned me in time to prevent her escape; you 
might have told her how I clung to her when she 
was laid low with illness, brought on by the baseness 
I was forced to commit ; but you would not—you let 
her enter my heart and my home as a thief to steal 
away my life and my reason. I hope your sense of 
justice is satisfied now, Ada Digby, “tee T am a bank- 
rupt in everything—everything ! 

With the last word he fell to the floor as suddenly 
as if he had been shot; and the paper he had so 
tenaciously grasped fell from his relaxing fingers. 

By this time the servants had begun to collect in 
the room, and, with the assistance of one of the men, 
Thorne was lifted by Mr. Balfour and placed upon 
the sofa. He hastily gave orders to have Dr. Brandon 
summoned as Sem possible, and he sat down be- 
side the sufferer to keep guard over him in ease he 
should revive before the physician appeared. 

His wife had eagerly glanced around both rooms 
in the faint hope that Claire might be found crouch- 
ing away to escape the fury of her husband; but, 
finding no trace of her, she took up the letter Thorne 
had dropped, and glanced over the opening sentences, 
in the hope that they would afford some clue to the 
scene before her. 

After reading the first and last paragraphs, she 
understood what had happened ; but what to do in 
so unlooked for a crisis she did not know; even her 
practical sense failed to suggest a remedy for the 
evil @ bitter and resentful spirit had led Claire to 
consummate. She dismissed the gaping servants, 
sending one of them to request Sinclair to come to 
her, but forbidding the messenger to give a hint of 
the state of affairs to May. 

Mrs. Balfour then aeowe near her husband, and said: 

“Walter has spoken the truth. Claire is gone— 
heaven knows where; and the shock of learning 
that she has married him only to desert him, has 
brought him to this condition. Oh, if I had only 
understood her purpose, I would have defeated it at 
all hazards. If I had thought she did not intend to 
try to make him happy, I would have told him all ; 
but she has deceived me as she did him.” 

“My dear Ada, do not take blame to yourself for 
what you could not foresee or provide against. Who 
could have believed that any woman would be so 
reckless as to crush her own heart to bring retribu- 
tion home to the one she knew she ruled over ? 
Claire loves her husband—I am sure she does, in 
spite of this mad escapade, and we must have her 
sought and brought back to him.” 

Mrs. Balfour drearily shook her head. 

“I thought so, too, but now I believe that all that 
show of affection was assumed to win him entirely 
over, that the blow, when struck, might tell with 
more effect. It has almost destroyed him, but if 
she could be brougit back, I scarcely think it would 
be advisable to attempt it without Walter’s consent. 
He might resent any such effort on our part when he 
recovers sufficiently to understand what we had done. 
No—if these two are ever brought together again, 
it will not be through the intervention of others, but 
by the mutual conviction that, faulty as each one 
may be, they were made for each other, and cannot 
live apart.” 

“ But if she be not followed promptly she may con- 
ceal herself so effectually that no clue to her retreat 
can be found.” 

“If they are to be reunited, fate will accomplish 
it without any intervention on our part. If Walter 
could go in pursuit of her in person, he might induce 
her to return; but any other messenger would fail.” 

Sinclair here joined them in a state of great agita- 
tion. He had learned the fact of Mrs. Thorne’s flight, 
but was unable to account for it in any way, till Mrs. 
Balfour briefly explained to him the actual position 
of affairs. When this was done, he concurred with 
her in opinion as to the impossibility of inducing 
Claire to retrace her steps, and come back to apolo- 
gise for her wild freak, and make such peace with 
her imperious husband as would be possible under the 
circumstances. 

He was ready to go in pursuit of her; and, if found, 
inform her of the condition in which Thorne lay; 
but he believed that she would never consent to re- 
turn unless assured of full and loving forgiveness on 
the part of her husband. As it was uncertain what 
Thorne’s wishes would be, the three reluctantly 
came to the conclusion that it would be best to do 
nothing till he was in a condition to make his will 
known. 

He had partially revived, but he lay helpless and 
inert, his eyes rolling wildly from object to object, 
but evidently without recognising them; and the 
only sound that issued from his lips was a faint 
moaning which seemed like the word, “ Gone, gone,” 
repeated over and over. Dr. Brandon came promptly ; ; 
and, after examining the condition of the patient, he 
pronounced him suffering from a temporary attack of 


| mania, It might pass away in a few days, or the 
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shock he had received might prolong it for weeks or 
months. All depended on the vigour of the brain 
and the condition of the nervous system, but in no 
event did he apprehend confirmed derangement. 
Thorne's recovery might be slow, but he would 
eventually walk among men again in the full posses- 
sion of all his mental faculties. 

We pass over the dismay and anguish of May 
when she was informed of the condition of her 
father and its cause. She devoted herself uncea- 
singly to him; and at the end of a few weeks she 
joyfully perceived that his mind began perceptibly to 
regain its balance. 

As the invalid slowly recovered the power of 
thought and action it was evident that the Walter 
Thorne of other days was dead, and a new man had 
arisen in his place. He was gentle, considerate for 
others, and grateful for the loving attentions lavished 
on him by his child. One of his first requests was 
to see the minister of the church in which he had 
been confirmed, the ordinance making him a nominal 
Christian, at least ; and after many earnest conversa- 
tions with him Mr. Thorne expressed the conviction 
that he was a changed man. 

Those around him believed this, also, for he was 
yielding on every point save one: He would not lis- 
ten toany proposals to seek Claire; he only said: 

“Tt is too late now. If she could have been 
wrought on to believe that I love her, that I have 
never loved any other than herself, it must have been 
done immediately after her flight. I was notin a 
condition to pursue her, but she is not aware of that. 
If heaven accepts my repentance, it will yet restore 
to me the darling of my life, for it knows how muc 
I need her.” 

Mrs. Balfour wrote to Mrs. Courtnay in the hope 
that she could inform her of Claire’s whereabouts. 
The reply came, and she learned from it that she 
had made a brief visit to the friends of her youth, 
but had not informed them of her reunion with her 
husband, and its abrupt termination by her own 
flight. Mrs. Courtnay stated that she seemed greatly 
depressed, and was evidently waiting for some news 
that was of vital importance to her; but, as the days 
went by, without bringing what she hoped for, her 
spirits sunk still lower, and at the end of ten days she 
suddenly left them, with the avowed intention of again 
making Paris her place of abode. 

When this was communicated to Thorne, he lan- 
guidly said: 

“She expected me to seek her there. I-could not 
do it, and now all that remains to me is to wait and 
lope. I will write to her Parisian address as soon 
as I am able, and if I do not hear from her, I will go 
to her when I think her resentful feelings have had 
time tocool. I think we are fairly quits now, and we 
can begin to build our future on a new and better 
foundation.” 

May did not take possession of her new home as 
soon as she anticipated. She remained with her fa- 
ther through the autumn and winter, and « strong 
and tender affection grew up between them. Sin- 
clair spent the greater portion of his time at Thorn- 
hill, in the companionship of his wife and her father. 
They formed a very united family, and but for the 
absence of the mistress of the place, as perfect hap- 
piness as earth affords might have been found there. 

Mr. Balfour and his family removed in November, 
and took possession of the beautiful place he had 
purchased not very far from the cottage home of Sin- 
clair. 

When spring opened, no reply had come from 
Claire, and Thorne grew restless and sick with hope 
deferred. He made preparations, and in May he set 
out on the quest on which he had determined. 


CHAPTER LXXXVIIL 


WALTER THORNE, after a pleasant voyage, landed 
at Havre on the evening of a bright day in the latter 
part of May. He went on to Paris immediately, and 
commenced his inquiries for his lost wife as soun as 
it was possible to do so. 

Mrs. Balfour had furnished him with all the in- 
formation in her possession which could be a guide 
to him. Thorne called on the former partner of M. 
Latour, but from him he could learn nothing, beyond 
the fact that Claire had resumed the name by which 
she had been so long known, and had set out on a 
tour which she declared would be of indefinite length. 

Latour was let to strangers, and the income de- 
rived from that and her other resources was for- 
warded to a banking house in Geneva as it fell due. 
Beyond that the firm knew nothing of Madame 
L’Epine or her movements. 

Furnished with this meagre clue Thorne set out 
for Switzerland, determined to find his wife, and be 
reconciled to her, if such a thing were possible. 
When he reached Geneva he lost no time in calling 
on Messrs. Hoffner to furnish with the present ad- 
dress of Madame L’Epine; but this they declined 





doing, as that lady had expressly prohibited them 
from betraying her retreat to any friend who might 
seek to penetrate the seclusionin which she chose to 
bury herself. 

After a struggle with himself, Thorne confided to 
the head of the firm the fact of his marriage with 
Claire, and her elopement from his house on account 
of a misunderstanding which he was most anxious to 
correct. He declared his conviction that if a per- 
sonal interview could be obtained, he had no doubt 
that a perfect reconciliation would ensue. 

The white-haired man listened to him with sym- 
pathetic attention, but he declared that the pledge 
he had given to Madame L‘Epine to keep the secret 
of her retreat must remain inviolate. The utmost he 
could do was to name the country in which she had 
taken her abode. She had gone to Italy, with the 
purpose of remaining there several years. The point 
to which her letters were sent he would not indicate, 
but if Mr. Thorne were in earnest he would traverse 
the peninsula, and in some isolated nook he would 
find his wife. 

Thorne inquired if Hoffner would forward a letter 
to Claire from himself. To this the banker consented, 
and he wrote such an appeal as he thought must 
move her if she ever really lovedhim. He entreated 
her to return to him, and they would commence their 
life anew. He declared his nature to be entirely 
changed—that he had repented of his former actions, 
and he believed his repentance had been accepted at 
a higher tribunal than that of earth. 

It was a manly and affectionate letter, but it was 
destined never to reach the hands for which it was 
designed, as the writer afterwards learned. When 
weeks lapsed into months and noreply came, Thorne 
felt almost disheartened; but it was characteristic of 
Walter Thorne that what he tenaciously desired to 
possess he would never give up; and he set out ona 
pilgrimage which led him through every nook and 
corner of the classic land which he had often 
dreamed of exploring, but never with so sick a heart 
as he now bore within him. 

He avoided the large towns, or only spent a few 
days in them when they lay upon his route. He 
rested in every secluded kamlet with any pretentions 
to Loran 5 beauty, and finally took up his old 
character of a wandering artist. He filled his port- 
folio with studies from nature, and the employment 
served to distract his mind from the weary doubts 
and hopes that alternately filled it. 

Thorne remained long enough in each hamlet to 
satisfy himself that no one answering to the descrip- 
tion of Claire was to be found in it; and as months 
lapsed into years he began almost to despair of 
success in his quest. 

Two years had passed away in this unsatisfactory 
manner, and letters from home urged him to return, 
and give up the hope of ever beiug reunited toa wo- 
man who seemed determined to evade all his efforts 
to find her. May wrote to him of her beautiful boy 
who bore his name, and entreated him to return to 
the children, who would do all that was possible to 
render his life happy and contented. 

Thorne reflected on the contents of this letter, and 
finally concluded that, afterso many disappointments, 
it was useless to prolong his fruitless search. He 


had explored Italy very thoroughly, but he was un- ; 


willing to leave without seeing the mountain scenery 
of Switzerland. 

It was again summer, and he was glad to turn his 
steps from the land of the sun and find some green 
Alpine valley in which he could rest from his weary 
wanderings and reconcile his desolate soul to the 
future that lay before him. Claire was lost to him for 
ever, and he must reconcile himself as well as he 
could to live without her. 

Thorne joined a party whose acquaintance he ac- 
cidentally made, and entered the valley of Grinden- 
wald, after descending the Wengern Alps. He made 
sketches of the grand scenery, and tried to interest 
himself in the sublime aspects of nature, but his old 
fire seemed to have deserted him ; the one hope that 
had so long sustained him had died out of his heart, 
and he felt as if nothing was now left that was worth 
living for. 

Finding the society of the gay party of travellers 
iusupportable, in his present frame of mind, he separ- 
ated from them, and employing a guide, went on 
alone through the pass of Brunig to the picturesque 
valley of Meyrengen, Enclosed in two parallel 
ranges of hills, fringed with numerous cascades, the 
spray of which glitters white in the bright sunshine, 
the green vale lay placid and dreamlike in the clasp 
of the snow-clad mountains which rise above each 
other in a seemingly endless panorama. At the 
farther end, enclosed by a rampart of mountains, is 
the Lake of Brienze, and it was this which had chiefly 
attracted Walter Thorne to the spot. 

For several nights in succession he had dreamed 
of this sheet of water. He thought that Agnes came 
to him and said ; 





and I bless you for giving happiness to my child. 
I will reward you by indicating where you had 
better go, if you would regain what you have lost. 
Seek the green vale in which the Lake of Brienze is 
found.” 

Thorne paid little attention to this dream at first, 
for in his visions Agnes had often visited him since 
her death. But when it was repeated night after 
night, and he would awake with the last words seem- 
ingly ringing in his ears, “Seek the green vale in 
which the Lake of Brienze is found,” he began to at- 
tach some importance to it. 

He reached it with a faint gleam of hope in-his 
heart, but that died out as day after day passed. 
He had explored every accessible spot—visited the 
falls of Griesbach, and filled his portfolio with 
sketches—yet among the tourists he encountered he 
found no one that reminded him of his lost Claire. 

Execrating his own credulity in placing faith in a 
dream, Thorne prepared to depart, more depressed 
than ever; but he thought he would’take one more 
moonlight row upon the placid waters of the lake. 

The night was clear and starlit ; the small boat 
was rowed by a single man, and Thorne, buried in a 
sad reverie, reclined upon the seat. Other parties 
were also on the lake, and for them the Alp horn-was 
blown, its wild notes floating over the still waters, 
and echoed back in elfin sounds from the everlasting 
hills. 

Thorne raised his head and bade tho oarsman 
cease rowing, that he might thoroughly enjoy the 
effect. They had crossed the lake, and were float- 
ing in the shadow of the cliffs—nestled among them 
was a small cottage, almost covered with trailing 
vines. A balcony that overhung the water jutted out 
from its side, and a lady dressed in white stood upon 
it, holding a small child in her arms. 

Thorne was go near that he could hear the imper- 
fect speech of the child, as he uttered his rapturous 
delight in the weird music made by the distant horn 
though he could not distinguish the low tones of the 
mother. Both spoke in his native tongue, and he 
concluded that the picturesque cottage had been 
chosen by some English family as a temporary home. 

Suddenly there was a scream and a splash, and lie» 
saw that the boy had sprung from his mother’s arms 
into the lake below. Thorne was a strong swimmer, 
and it was the work of a moment to throw aside his 
coat, and plunge in after the infant. When he rose 
to the surface, the child was within a few feet of him, 
and without much effort he drew the tiny struggling 
form in his strong arms, and struck ‘out for a flight 
of stone steps, which led down to the water, 

From the moment a preserver appeared the lady's 
shrieks had ceased, for sho saw that her darling 
would be saved. She rushed into the house, seized 
a lamp that burned upon a table, and hurried to the 
platform above the lake stairs. 

The mother did not once look at the man who had 
performed this inestimable service for her, for she 
had neither eyes nor ears except for the small morsel 
of humanity he carried in hisarms. Her hair had 
fallen over her face, but the sound of her: voice 
thrilled to his soul, as she exclaimed : 

“Oh, my baby-love—my darling, precious child ! 
how shall I ever repay you, sir, for saving his dear 
little life? Without him, I should have nothing to 
live for: he is my all—my all!” Still without glan- 
cing at the dripping figure before her, she snatched 
the child to her breast, and placing the lamp in 
Thorne’s hand, went on: “Come in, sir ; I cannot let 
you cross the lake in your wet garments. I must 
know who has made me his debtor for life. Ah! I 
can never express to you the gratitude that fills my 
heart.” 

While thus speaking, she was caressing and quiet- 
ing her child, and the three entered the principal 
apartment of the cottage betore Thorne found voice 
or courage to utter a word. His heart was throbbing 
as if it would burst from his bosom, and his lips ap- 
peared glued together. 

Suddenly the child stretched his arms towards his 
preserver, and said: 

“ Papa—papa !” 

Thorne snatched him to his heart with one hand, 
and throwing the other arm around his mother, fer- 
vently said: 

“Oh, Claire, my love, my darling, my long-sought 
wife, how could you sever yourself from me so lung ? 
How could you conceal from me the birth of our son, 
for this boy is mine—he is a miniature of myself— 
and you have taught him to know-me, too.” 

He might have talked on longer without interrup- 
tion, for Claire had fainted on his breast. 

At this crisis a servant-girl came running into the 
room, frightened half out of her wits at the account 
of the accident given her by the boatman, who was 
tranquilly awaiting the return of his passenger at 
the bottom of the steps. 

Thorne gave her the child, briefly saying: 
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“Tam the husband of your mistress, 80 you may 


leave me to restore her from her swoon. Change 
the boy’s clothes immediately, and do not return here 
till you are summoned.” 

Thorne laid his precious burden upon a wide couch 
that stood against the wall, and kneeling beside her, 
kissed her pale lips and sealed eyelids till she awoke 
to consciousness, at the same time murmuring words 
of such tender endearment as told her how fondly 
she was still beloved. 

Claire listened to them with closed eyes a few mo- 
ments after her senses had perfectly returned; then 
suddenly lifting herself, she threw her arms around 
his neck, and faintly, said: 

“The service you have this night rendered me 
cancels all the past. Let us exchange forgiveness, 
Walter, for 1 know now that you love me, and through 
all my heart has clung to you. But for my child, I 
must have died in the isolation to which I had con- 
cemned myself; but he was given to me as a pre- 
cious consolation; and you have saved him to me— 
you, whom I go dreaded to encounter, lest you should 
tear him from me, and refuse to take me back after 
the dreadful ruse I played against you.” 

For many moments Thorne clasped her to his pant- 
ing bosom, while tears flowed from his eyes upon her 
dishevelled hair. At length he solemnly said: 

“T swear to you by the Eternal goodness, that has 
restored you to me, to make amends for all the un- 
happiness I have caused you. Refuse to take you 
back, Claire! Have I not sought you for two years 
past? Have I not yearned to clasp you to my heart, 
and breathe out all the love and remorse that filled 
it? Ihave asked of heaven but one boon, and that 
was, to restore to me my lost darling, and soften her 
resentful nature till she fully and freely forgives me. 
That heaven bas accepted my late repentance I now 
know, for it has granted my prayer.” 

“ And I, too, have much to be forgiven,” whispered 
the voice whieh sounded to him as the sweetest 
music he had ever heard. “TI left you, Walter, with 
a breaking heart, and I lingered among my friends, 
hoping that you would follow me and take me to 
your heart again. When you did not come I[ returned 
to Southern Italy. There my child was born,-and a 
fow weeks afterwards I vaguely learned, through my 
banker, that you were in pursuit of me. I thought 
then it was too lete for reconciliation. You had not 
sought me when you might, and I dreaded that you 

only wished te take from me-my only treasure, and 
leave me to the desolation I merited. It was a foolish 
fear I now kuow, but I acted on it. I removed from 
place to place, and finally came-hither for change of 
air for litthe Walter. I have been here but a few 
weeks, and but for the accident of to-night we might 
never have met again.” 

“ But my last letter—did not that reassure you?” 

“] have nover had a line from you since the day 
we parted. Orders were left both in Paris and Geneva 

to forward my letters if any came for me; in two 
years I have bad but one, and that was from Mrs. 
Courtnay. She wrote to me that Mrs. Balfour had 
endeavoured to learn from her where I was to be 
found, but she gave me no reason to suppose that you 
instigated the inquiry. If you were interested in it, 
why did you delegate the task of writing to another ?” 

“J did not do so. Mrs. Balfour wrote withou! 
consulting-me, for I was-not in a condition to attend 
to anything. I will not pain your heart, Claire, by 
tellii ¥ you how much I suffered when I learned that 
a second time I had lost the angel of my life—the 
last time through no fault of my own. I believe I 
should not have had the courage to live on, if I had 
not discovered that you took away with you the 
coloured photograph of myself which hung in your 
dressing-room. ‘That assured me that I held @ warm 
place in your heart in spite of your flight. You 
dreaded my reproaches when I learned your identity, 
but you need not have doneso. I should have loved 
you all the better for knowing that I had a double 
Jizht to do 80.” 

“| did not comprehend the strength of the tie that 
binds me to you, Walter, or I should never have left 
you. LIrepented that I had not stayed, and borne 
the heaviest burden of your wrath. I married you a 
second time that I might inflict on you as deep an an- 
guish as you had once made my portion ; but day by 
day my heart awoke from its long torpor to find that 
I liad only laid a snare for my own feet. I loved you 
as deeply as in thoso early days in the valley, but I 
liad dug a pit between you and myself, which I 
thought could not be bridged over. When I'fled, I 
took the picture you refer to, that I might at least 
possess @ shadow of yourself. I have taught our 
boy to know it, and call it papa, and that is. how he 
came to recognise you to-night.” 

“The dear little fellow! Let us have him back, 
that I may caress. him, and feel how happy I am 
to be the father of a living son, and that child yours.” 

In another half-hour Thorne had changed his 
dress, and was again in the sitting-room with Claire 


beside him, and his son upon his knee. The little fellow 
showed no shyness towards him ; and, as he kissed his 
father and pulled his whiskers, he often, repeated: 

“ Papa, tum; mano ky now.” 

Claire blushed; and exclaimed : 

“T often wept when I showed your pieture to him ; 
and when he could first speak, he would ask me, 
‘What for you ky?’ I always told him, because 
papa would never come tous: He knew you at once, 
though your hair is grayer and: your face sadder than 
in the image I stole away.” 

“My face will brighten now, my love, for it will 
reflect ‘the peace that passeth understanding ’ which 
reigns in my; heart.” 

« . . . . 

The remainder of the summer was-passed in the! 
cottage in which the reunion of Thorne and his wife 
took place. They spent two more years in travel- 
ling through themost-interesting portions of Europe, 
and then returned to their native land, to be wel- 
comed joyfully by the friends who heard of their 
mecting and its! result with unfeigned thankfulness. 
Neither of. them:wished'to live:at Thornhill; so the 
place was sold anda uew and beautifully embellished 
house purchased: But Mr. Thorne and his wife vi- 
sited the place once,.before it passed into the hands 
of strangers, and he showed be the portrait and 
roll of hair he hadso sacredly guarded. Claire, with 
tears in her eyes; said: 


ried out: my vengeance!” 
THE END: 


THE PROPHECY. 
oY tas 
Author of “ Olle’ Diirvel!”" Mitheldéver de; ati 
—_——_@—— 
OHAPTER: I. 

Tifw’ night’ was’ cold’ ahd’ blusterilig, the wind! 
wailed around the 
all the early hours, but it flially extkusted’ itvelf; ant’ 
the soft, muffted’ sound of falling’ stow filled! the: 
atmosphere. It clothed’ thedreary landbca pp with its’ 
fleecy whiteness, atid whe mornirig déwied, with 
patches’ of blue sity, seem through the'clénds’ that 
were floating away, after having deftly doue‘their 
devoir, # fairy c séemed to have paeaed'over 
the lonely valley ia which the scéueof my storyopens. 
Every trée aud’ shrub was’ outlited with ite soft 
white burden, and'the glearis of siashine that'stione 
at intervals through the rifted’ clowds; caused’ the 
ladon boughs to glitter'as With the sheen of diamonds. 
The old, half-ruinous*housé'was’ the 'onty svinbre 
object in that wondrous ‘lawdstaps: the” poetry of 
winter had effaeed every mean accessory, atid’ while 
the show remained, tie valléy wae-s radiant and 
beautiful nook in the wide realmof' mature? It'was 
girdled in by low, softly-swelling hiflé, which’ many 
miles away grew into lofty’ mountains; the blue out- 
line of which could bé‘seen in thé far distance clearly 
outlined ageinet thie’ sky: 

The*house stood“at the farthest/end ofthe” valley, 
and it’ was evident that'it' had once’ beets stately 
pile, though it‘had ‘few’ pretensions to architectural 
elegance. The most ancient portion had fallen’ into 
such decay that its lofty, pannelled roonis were now 
used as depositoriesfor grain and farming utensils. 

A more modern wing; very plainly built, had been 
added to it ‘in the ‘less*prosperous days*of the family 
who claimed it a8'a ‘home; but they; too, had 'pased 
away, and the vale, with ‘its’ worn-out lands, and de- 
caying mansion, had passed to the‘handé of ‘a stratiger. 

The history of the ruined family was’ ons'of com- 
mon occurrence. From father’to son'they had lived 
beyond their means, keepitig’open house, and’ erter- 
taining all who asked hospitality at' their hands; with 
a recklessness of ‘expense that was’ almost royal: in 
its profusion. 

Acreafter acte was shorn from their broad donrains, 
till the vale, with a small farm attached 't6 it; was‘all 
that remained of the once princely estate belonging 
to the Falconers: 

The last one of them who had possessed’ it was 
now a# drivelling ol@ man, tremblitig’ on the brink‘ of 
the grave, who by’ the’ terms‘of the contract when’ he 
parted from his property; was to reniain in the house, 
and be taken care of by the new purchaser, till death 
released him:from the mortal coil which had become 
a sad burden’to'him. 

In his youth, Reginald Falconer had’ been’ # gay; 
rollicking man, devoted to field sports; and fond of 
gay companionship. He hunted; drank and gambled, 
with reckless‘care for either Wealth or fortune, and 
at sixty he was-# broken-down man; ruined in both. 
On this winter morning, twenty years: later, he lay 

gasping out his life, with few regrets that the end 





was so near; for he had been struck with paralysis, 


“Ah, if Thad seen these, I could never have car- | 


gales of the old House thrdwzh ||’ 


and to him death was preferable to. the helpless 
inanity of his present condition. 

As he lay in his bed, moaning at intervals, he re- 
called his wasted life, and thought with late remorse, 
of one act in it, which he would have given mach to 
be able to atone for. In the heyday of his career he 
married a fair and gentle girl, who, had she lived, 
might have changed his future, and made him happy 
in his home, but she was snatched from him shortly 
after the birth of a daughter, and he returned with 
keener zest than before to the amusements from 
which the influence of Mrs. Falconer had,.in a 
measure, withdrawn him. 

Fanny Falconer was placed with a sister of her 
mother, and her father almost forgot her existence. 
She grew into a fair and winsome maiden, happy in 
the home in which she had been placed, unconscious 
of the dark fiiture that lay before her. At the age 
of seventeen, her aunt died, leaving. her # small in- 
dependence, and Miss Falconer was removed by her 
father from the gay town in which she had so long 
lived, to preside over his disorderly home. 

A girl of refined tastes could fifid little’ that was 
congenial in that home, and Fanny recoiled from it 
with an aversion her father took little pains to over- 
come. He found an elderly worhau, of staid cha- 
racter and respectable antécedeénts, for her'companion, 
and thus thought his wholé duty to his motiierless 
daughter was accomplished: : x 

Among the gay companions Mr: Falconer collected 
‘around him were many mén younger than- himself, 
‘atid among them was one’ who boasted that’he had 
never yet failed to'win the affections of a! woman 
‘he desired to fascinate. Hearing of this boast; his 
host significantly said to him: 

“There is‘oue on whom your powers ste not'to be 
‘tried, Harry Hurst; remember that. The gitl I refer 
to has’a destiny before her. My cousinis on his way to 
‘visit my daughter, and if things go pleasantly. with 
them, thetwo branches ‘of' the family will be united, 
‘and Pann may be s countess yet. Clement Fal- 
coner‘ig the heir of’ his miother’s brother, and he is 
‘Earl of Rochdale, with « handsome rent-roll.”” 

‘ The youbg: nia to: whom’ this’ caution was ad- 
dressed was. handsdtne enough to wit the favour of 
any oné of Eve's datightéré, and ir spite of his vanity, 
he posséssed mahy godd’ pdints' of character. He 
was generous and warni-hearted+capable of sttong 
attachniotit, but itictpable of self-sacrifice: He had 
been strongly attracted by the fair Fanty, and the 
intimation that’ # rival was about to appear on. the 
scene only added strength to the faucy he had taken 
to the neglected daughter of'tlishiousé. Slightly ele- 
vating hiv eysBrows, Hurst cardlessly replied : 
“«Porewartied ie fotearmed,’ you’ know: I hope 
that you dd not suippese'rie’ capable of trifling with 
your daughter, Mr. Faleouer, whatever I’ may have 
done with others?” 

“T would not adviss you to attempt it's that ial,” 
Was the curt reply: “TI have lately remarked that 
you are’ more attentive to Fanny than I quite like— 
she is roniantic, as most girls‘aré; and you are hand- 
some, Htret: Ithoughit it'fair to yon, and 'to’her, to 
tell you that: nothing can come‘of' a grand passion 
between you two: datughtér shall marry’ as I 
choose, and her fate is alteady settled.” — 

“Have you informed Miss Falconer of the destiny 
in store for her?” asked Hurst, with perfect coolness. 
“You aré very considerate to warn me’off' dangerous 
ground—but I think she should not be kept’in'the 
dark as to the brilliant prospects opening before ber:” 
The elder man shortly replied: 

“Tt will be time enough to open'my plans td her 
when Clement has seen her'and had an opportunity to 
make himself agrécable to her. As to the imprés- 
sion she will produce, I-have-no fears, for she is as 
pretty a little wild flower as‘any man would care to 
gather. There is the bell for dinner. I hope you 
quite understand me; Hutst ?” 

“Oh, perfectly—I' shall’ be carefill to avoid ‘doing 
anything to displease you so far as Miss’ Falootier is 
concerned.” 

If this conversation had never taken placé; the 
résult might* have® beeti different’; but’ the want’ of 
tact displayed by the ovér-anxious father défeated 
the plans he had so carefully matured: The young 
man withdrew the delicate’ attentions he’ had lately 
lavished on Fanny Faléoner, and she showed much 
pique and surprise at his defection. 

To win him back was her one thought, and her 
feminine wiles to that efféct' awakened in the heart 
of her admirer adeépand genuine passion. Hefound 
means to maké this known to her without incurring 
the observation of her father: Hé6* met’ her in her 
walks, betrayed to her the expected arrival’ of! her 
cousin, atid thé result that was" anticipated to follow. 
He pleaded his own causé with the’passionate ardour 
of a-lover, and won it. 

Clement Falconer arrived iti due'time. Hé was's 
bluff-looking Englishnian; about thirty-five years of 





age, with # frank manner that, at times, was almost 
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brusque. He admired the delicate beauty of his pro- 
posed bride, and supposing that the affair was already 
settled, and Fanny ready to pick up the Handkerchief 
when he deigned to throw it, he made few lover-like 
advances and fewer pretty speeches to the lady he 
intended to win. 

He could make her a countess at a future day—he 
could surround her with luxury to which she had 
been unaccustomed, and that, he thought, was more 
than an equivalent for any lover-like nonsense. Ithad 
been the last wish of his father that he should seek 
this cousin as his bride, and’ he piously obeyed it. 
There was an old prophecy: that, when the.two- last, 
descendants-of the Falconer rags» Hecame husband: 

“a wife, the a the familyywould culminate, 
and prosperity attend Pye ed y generations: 
Clement Noe tin last: of lise h of ——— 
tree, and’ Fanny the only- ve off th 
younger: offshoot. When. he» had, explained this to 
= o girl, Mr. Falconer thought that hiewooing 


fate pointed to their union amgethe, happieat and: most.| newarsee: 
fortunate-thing that could happen forrthem both. 
Clement was: too obtuse-tasee that. the opinion of 
his cousin differed’ from himawn. ‘ To,come, to see, 
to conquer,” was, his. idtm aff hit rt angen Ventupms: 
but Fanny had no ideaaff lieing, taken, 
faehifme. Stie- had) 


in this — ‘an oe 
breathings o adoration from 
withetetines alo 


ed; she must sea: that) the hand of |. 


passioum®, adorat 
thought touched withh dimine- eloquenc 
turned from this mattemeffiket wooer. wi 
little short of loa 
To appeal'to her. wonltl, she: knows, tee usie 
less—the firat effecttaff hiat-remonstrance wonitti 
bably be imprisonmemsin, neom, from 


she would aa be pemmittedi to. until (emrcemr 
cai a beom wang, 


roparaéiinm foxy actually Lime 
gun she commannibadial! seoresly, reith b her lermeeeet 


arrangemente Weems madd for an, elo 

These were suecess{tlly sara i effect, and 
one morning Mr. Palomer was aroused from his late 
slumbers, to learn that his daughter was not to be 
found in the house; that the grounds had been 
vainly searched for her, and that there was little doubt 
that she had run away from the bridegroom provided 
for her. 

To paint the anger and’ dismay'of the father would 
bea vain attempt. He stormed, he raged throngh 
many hours, and when those who liad gone in pursuit 
of the missing girl returned with the information 
that she was already the wife of Harry Hurst, he 
uttered a curse so bitter that those around him 
shrank from his cruel words. 

The forsaken bridegroom spoke in defence of’ the 
runaway: 

“ Nay, nay, cousin, recall those words—you cannot 
mean them. Though Fanny has treated me badly, 
I can forgive her, and so will you, her only parent, 
when your wrath has ‘had time to cool.” 

“That proves how little yon know me,” was the 
savage response. “I never forgive. She knew that 
when she deffed'me, but she did not care. Let her 
go the way she has chosen, and sup poverty to the 
dregs ; she may die in a ditch, and I will not put out 
my hand to help her.” 

“Tut, tut! that is nonsense. After all, Panny i is 
your child. You could’not be so hard with her.” 

“Qouldn’t 1? Well—we shall see. She is no 
longer my child—I disown her now and for ever. 
When I had’ settled’ everything—when a future so 
brilliant was within her grasp, she has elected to 
mar her own fate, and link it with that of a man who 
has nothing—nothing but » handsome face, and an 
oily tongue. Perdition seize them, I say, and I mean 
it, too!” 

Clement made no reply to this, for he saw that Mr. 
Falconer was too much excited to listen to any ex- 
cuse he might attempt to offer for his daughter's 
conduct, e went out to expedite the preparations 
for his own departure, for there was no reason why 
he should remain longer in # house which now con- 
tained no attraction for him. He wasa cool-blooded, 
rational man, and the disappointment he had met 
with did not affect him very nearly: He admired his 
youdg cousin—thought she would make a graceful 
a for his stately home, and he had been wil- 

ling to accept the destiny fate seemed to point out 
for him; but Fanny had chosen to jilt him, and he 
consoled himself with the homely proverb that “as 

good fish are in the sea as have ever been taken he 
ot it.” When he went to bid his kinsman farewell, 
he had quite recovered ” equanimity. 

“Good-bye, cousin; I shall console myself by 
making « tour through Germany. When Fanny comes 
back, and you are reconciled; as I am sure you 
will be, tell her that, I have forgiven her for the 
slight she put upon me. If I had known how the 
land lay, I should not have interfered, I am sure. 
But the old prophecy misled me; I thought our 


destinies were interwoven by fate, and perhaps I 
took too little pains to win her over. Things might 
have been different if I had played the part of an 
ardent wooer.” 

Falconer listened with a grim effort to be patient. 
He-said : 

“Good-bye! it’s as well, perhaps, for you to go; 
but, I must-say, you have lost little time in getting 


stated his exact position to Mr. Bertrand when 
authorised by his daughter, he asked his consent tc 
a private marriage, which should be acknowledged 
as soon as it was prudent to do so. The father lis- 
tened in surprise ; for he was too much absorbed in 
his books to notice what was passing before him. He 
talked with his daughter ; was couviuced by her rea- 
sonings ; and agreed to all that was asked. 

The marriage was celebrated ; the bridegroom be- 
lieved himself to be the happiest of men, and he lin- 
gered in his new Eden, till imperatively summoned 
yawway by the illness of his uncle. 

It was impossible to take his wife with him, there- 
fore he left her under the care of her father, promising 





h 





ready, to shake the dust of my house off your shoes. 
Ite a, orsuch ag you, l admit ; but, shabby 
as it.is, it-alall never be » shelter to that ungragefnl 
gittiagain. She willnever hear from me that’ you 
defection so coally. She and-I aneparted. 
thrown away her chances), and! I cast; hom 
a ag utterly-as if no tie-of blood:exiated: batween. 
uae 
* must be. her friend, if she shoujiietandtit:. 
need? of said Clement, simply. “Bn P oneal 
think better of this. when you have. had times forrner. 
ae esti Selle sien with.me if Pde! I 
snp ig communicate. with) Hex 
pa stg :I hope sincerely; that, slie andi lem 
hiandaome, popinjay may, come to wapt breadi. [fr|' tnate’ 
hey a ear hefone I vill give.thom, » 
en SE them:;; imi TI hope. 
things: fox them, and! you will re 
bitterness:before you dit. Tebnapert { i 


iteneturn as soon as possible, bringing with him a wel- 

fcemefor her to his home. He sailed on a brilliant 

day; but storms arose, the good ship went down, 

adtem battling many days:with the wild strife. of the 
, and every soul on board perished. 

Such. was the news that came to Marion Falconer 
witem her baby-boy was, bat littlemore than s month 
alti. Proofs, of the marriage were transmitted to 
hs om claims of the ens heir asserted ; 

son of a younger 

ele to. = sa pe eatates,of the Earl 
alilipalidale, when his deattr took place shortly, after 
thindsof? is, favourite nephew, angithe claitamaff Qle- 
montieaom were sot aside. A farw Rounds 
wanesent: to hem who claimed to stimalajee wdlboe, wl with 
sanittimation: thas nottiing, more. waa.to be ampeeted. 
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ition, I suppose-;. for that- it: will come true, I believe 
‘aa firmly as any Falconer that.has-everlived. Haven't 
you they same faith.?” 

“T don’t know. It is am old tradition, and may 
have some significance, but.I put little faith in such 
things. I yielded to my father’s dying wishes when 
I came to seek your terry As she and I were. 
the two last scions of the race, he thought the-time 
had‘ come for the fulfilment of the-old seer's words, It 
yeems that he was mistaken; and I must finds wife 
not of my ewn blood. I will write to you and’ let 
you know my whereabouts. It is. growing late; and, 
if I go to-day, I must not delay my d 

Clement Falconer went away, never to return. He 
made « lengthened tour through Germany, and saw 
all that wae most interesting. to. » thoughtful and 
cultivated mind like his; but he. found, in » quiet. 
village, something more to his taste than the political 
and material progress of the people among: whom he 
sojourned: 

Falconer accidentally made the acquaintance of » 
poor, but.learned; professor in-a college-of small re- 
pute; was invited to hie house, and’ there saw: his- 
daughter—a girl of twenty, with whom he fell despe- 
rately in love. His hearthad never been muclrtouched 
by his cousin ; he admired her, wae willing: to accept 
her as his wife, and'he had fancied'that to be all that 
be to respectable happiness im his station 
of life. 

But Marion Bertrand taught him adifferent lesson. 
Her dark, brilliant beauty, her passionate nature, was 
a new revelation to him ; and, before the calm middle- 
aged man was aware of his danger, he was made cap- 
tive by this young syren. 

Marion was ambitious; she became aware of the 
high destiny which this man could give her, and she 
spared no pains to win him. Olement Falconer had 
but little fortune of his own, but his mother was rich, 
and he was the next heir to his uncle’s: title, with 
which a small income for an earl must descend to 
him; but the large, unentailed estates of his kins- 
man were entirely at his own disposal. 

With much reluctance had Lord Rochdale con- 
sented to allow his nephew to go in pursuit of a 
wife known to be nearly portionless; but he re- 
spected the tradition of the Falconer family, which 
had been handed down from father to son for many 
generations; and-he reluctantly consented to accept 
as the wife of his heir the young girl who was. to 
bring such good fortune in the future. 

But Clement knew that any other bride, equally 
destitute of worldly advantages, would be repudiated 
by his wealthy kinsman, and his own: prospects be 
materially marred if’ he ventured to. form such an 
alliance. Im vain did prudence. whisper her coun- 
sels; he was seriously in Jove, for the first time in 
his life, and he could‘ not give up the enchanting 
being who, day by day, threw her spells so deftly 
around him. 
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herraonisrights agpinet apowerful and 
iwealthy family in » distant: in, cue ed widow 
finally accepted what was affixed), andi use, con- 
herself for the loss she Hegdianatained! by giving 
:to,one who had knows, andiloved her from 
Shae with her husband to 
way ce and settlediam m walleble farm Belonging 
to Within, qftew milemeof! the vale, as Mr. Fal- 
coner's a Marion was aware of the 
connection between that gentleman and her former 
husband, but she rarely spoke of it; her young son 
bore the name of her present one, ‘aud a6 Clement 
Melrose, he was known to the neighbourhood. 
*Within a mile of her residence was an hamble 
cottage, with a few-acres.of badly kept land around 
it, which was the home of Mrs. Hurst, the discarded 
danghter of Mr; Faleoner. The old man had kept 
his. word, and every overture towards @ reconciliation 
was harshly refused. The, fortune of Hurst was 
small, and from year to year it diminished under his 
careless management. 

He: was not a man of business habits, and he had 
little steadiness, of character. He loved his. wife, 
and was always kind and geutle with her; but both 
soon awoke from their romantic dream of love in a 
cottage, to find how utterly they were unsuited te the 
life they had embraced 

Poverty came swiftly enough; but love did not 
forsake them, they clung together through all, and 
bore tlieir hardships as only united hearts can bear 
them; for 

‘* Love will make endurable a thing, which else 
Would overset the brain, or break the heart.” 

Of:the three children given to them, but one sur- 
vived her infancy ; aud Mary Hurst grew into lovely 
young maidenhood inthe humble home of her parents. 
She was scarcely fifteen when the final ruin came; 
the resources of her parents had dwindled away til) 
nothing was left but the unprofitable farm, and on 
that there was a mortgage for a larger sum than it 
was, really worth. ‘The creditor pressed for pay- 
ment, and threatened to turn the helpless family out 
of the only place of refuge they had on earth. In 
this.extremity Mrs. Hurst determined to make a last 
appeal to her obdurate father, though she inwardly 
shrank from appearing before the cruel old man, to 
be stabbed anew by his harsh reproaches. 

She thought the budding beauty of her young 
daughter might move him to relentin her favour, and 
she requested Mary to prepare for a walk with her. 
This. was quickly done, and the faded, hopeless 
woman set forth on her errand, accompanied by the 
bright young creature who was the sunshine of her 
weary life. 

Mary prattled on with her usual vivacity, for the 
knowledge of her father’s worst difficulties had been 
withheld from her, in. the hope that they might be 
settled satisfactorily before absolute ruin came. 

The walk was a long one, and the delicate and 
failing mother was compelled to rest several times 
before they gained the vale in which she had once 
dwelt. 

As they drew near the house, Mary timidly said: 

“Mamma, surely you are not going in? After 
all my graudfather’s cruelty to you, you will not seek 





Falconer was an honourable man, y and he candidly 


his-presence.” 
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“T must—it is my last chance,” was the feverish 
~esponse, “I must think of nothing now but the 
means of softening his heart to me and mine.” 

She laid her thin hand upon the latch of the gate ; 
on one side of it there was a thick growth of ever- 
greens, from their shelter a tall figure suddenly 
ewerged, and a man, with deep-set, flashing eyes, and 
long gray beard, barred her way. In a voice of icy 
sternness, he said: 

“You do not enter here, madam. The place is 
banned to you, as you have known for many years. 
I scarcely know how you dared set foot in my 
grounds.” 

“ Oh, father—father,” came from the pale lips, as 
her pleading eyes were raised imploringly to the 
stern face that looked down upon her. “ Have you 
no mercy? Must | appeal to you in vain ?” 

“What claims have you on me, madam?” Mr. 
Falconer scornfully asked. “You are a stranger to 
me—I have no daughter—she who failed in her 
obedience, has forfeited such rights as nature gave 
her. Go away—lI will not have you trespassing on 
the few acres that still remain to me of the wide 
domain I once possessed.” 

“I cannot go till you have heard my story. Your 
curse has fallen—it has crushed me; yet, oh! my 
father, I scarcely think it was deserved.” 

“,h! not deserved! then heaven is unjust, I sup- 
pose, when it brings home to the thankless child 
such retribution as she merits. I know all you can 
tell me—ruin is about to overtake you, and you have 
come to me in the forlorn hope that I may avert it. I 
could not if I would—and I would not if it were in 
my power. ‘The fate I foretold for you is approach- 
ing, and I will not lift my finger to avert it. Go back 
to the false man who stole you from me, and die with 
him in the ditch you have chosen to dig for yourself.” 

He turned round and whistled to a large, fierce- 
looking dog that crouched iu the background, as if 
waiting for a signal to spring on.the intruders. Mrs. 
Hurst sunk, half fainting, against a tree, and Mary 
cried out in alarm: 

“She is dying—Oh! crue] grandpapa, how can you 
treat your own flesh and blood in such a manner ?” 

Falconer whirled around quickly. 

“Eh! what is that? A brat calling me her grand- 
father? It isa liberty I will not permit. Miss Hurst, 
you claim none of my blood—you belong to that man 
who abused his welcome beneath my roof to per- 
suade that silly woman toelope with him. The house 
she fled from shall never open its doors to her again, 
nor shall any belonging to her find shelter or assis- 
tance from me. You had best make your way from 
here as quickly as possible, or I will set Demon on 
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your tracks, and he has a streak of the bloodhound 
in him.” 

The pale face of the young girl flushed scarlet, and 
her blue eyes gleamed as defiantly as his own. She 
disdainfully said : 

“It is worthy of you, and like all the rest of your 
hard and unnatural conduct, to carry out your threat ; 
but you dare not do it, mean and cruelas your nature 
is.” 
“Oh, oh! so the young viper means to ating, too! 
I am glad you have some fire in you, for in that you 
prove that you are unlike the mean-spirited father 
and mother, who have wearied me with appeals that 
were never answered. I'll not set Demon on you, 
though I would not answer for myself if that woman 
was alone. Get out of my sight, both of you, and 
never come near this place again.” 

“Come, mother, let us go,” whispered Mary ; “ you 
are better now, and nothing can be gained from him. 
He is hard as the nether milistone.” 

Mrs. Hurst made an effort to move, and the two 
took a few steps in the direction from which they 
had come. She did not lift her head, nor look again 
in the direction of her father. Suddenly his voice 
rang out clear and shrill as a clarion : 

“Stop—let me say a few parting words; as they 
are the last I shall ever address to either of you, you 
may spare time to listen to them.” 

His daughter paused as if spell-bound, sustaining 
her trembling form on the arm of her excited child. 
Mr. Falconer pitilessly went on : 

“ Like me, you have but one child, and she a daugh- 
ter. May she bring home to you the sorrow and dis- 
appointment I have suffered through you. May she 
follow her own blind wil! in defiance of you, and find 
what you have found—misery and degradation as 
her portion; the child of such parents merits no 
better fate.” 

Having uttered these terrible words, he wheeled 
round and suddenly disappeared among the thick 
shrubbery, whistling his dog to follow him. 

Mrs. Hurst sank down, completely overwhelmed. 
Mary knelt beside her, chafing her cold hands, and 
uttering such words of comfort as she could com- 
mand: 

“ Do not heed him, mamma—he isa bad man, if he 
be not really mad—lI will never forsake you, be sure 
of that. Iam your own darling Mary, and I mean 
to be a comfort to you as long as youlive. Papa 
will be anxious if we are not at home before night, 
and we had better get away from here as soon as 
possible.” 

With a convulsiye sigh Mrs. Hurst made an effort 
to rise, and the forforn mother and child slowly made 





their way towards their own home; that home 
which she knew must soon pass away from them, 
and what was to become of them when that hap- 
pened, she could not foresee. 

All was dense gloom in the future that awaited 
her beloved ones—for herself, she knew that her 
doom was sealed ; and the interview of this unhappy 
evening had only hastened it. 

Her health had been rapidly failing for a year past ; 
peace, plenty, and renewed hope might have restored 
her, but these were denied her, and as she toiled 
over the weary way, she felt that all was nearly over 
with her. At intervals she pressed her handkerchief 
to her lips, and when they were once more in the 
lighted room at home, Mary was shocked to see that 
it was stained with blood. 

The violent emotion she had undergone had caused 
her to rupture a blood-vessel in her lungs, and in 
spite of all the aid that could be rendered to her, be- 
fore morning dawned the worn spirit was at rest. 

They laid her in the neighbouring churchyard be- 
side her mother, and the two bereaved ones prepared 
to leave the humble cottage which had so long shel- 
tered them. 

Their creditor was relentless, and Harry Hurst, 
ruined in fortune, broken in spirit, went forth with 
his young daughter ; as unfit to cope with the out- 
side world as she, in her youth and inexperience, un- 
doubtedly was. 

Mrs. Melrose was very kind to them in their sore 
trouble, and she wished to retain Mary with her, till 
her father had settled on some plan for their future 
support. 

But he would not listen to any arrangement that 
separated them. He had a friend who would help 
him to get into employment, he said. Those who 
had known him in his country home lost sight of 
him from that day, and what his fate was, or that of 
that of the fair girl who accompanied him, remained 
a mystery to them. 

If Mr. Falconer was struck with remorse for the 
harshness which had resulted so fatally, no one knew 
it; for he went on his way as calmly, and immovably, 
as if nothing had happened to trouble or annoy him. 
As time passed on, and years came and went, even 
the memory of the discarded daughter was lost. The 
old man fell into the last decrepitude of age, and to 
prevent the small remnant of his estate from passing 
into the hands of his daughter’s descendants, he sold 
the vale to the man who had farmed it for several 
years past, with the proviso that he was to be taken 
care of as long as he lived, and buried respectably at 
his decease, 

(To be continued.) 
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THE FLOWER GIRL. 
— 
CHAPTER XXXII 


“Tyat willdo. Martha Mansfield knows my busi- 
ness here, and if I am not back within two hours she 
is to go to the baron’s.” . 

“Then we must make haste,” said the sorceress. 
“ Take care how you move over the pit there.” 

“JT have crossed it once—I think I can cross it 
again,” replied Callisa, as she began to move around 
its edge warily, and keeping her eye sharply upon 
the sorceress. 

“ Wouldn't you like to put me in, Siballa?” she 
sneered, pausing upon the brink of the yawning pit. 
“ Wouldn’t you! But try it, andsee which would 
go down first.” 

Her eyes were upon her sister, and not upon the 
treacherous ape. Unseen by Callisa, but instantly by 
him, the sorceress had made a quick sign to Barab. 

“ Be ready, Barab,” was the meaning of this almost 
imperceptible twitch of the hand, and the ape was 
ready. 

“ Now!” cried the sorceress, at the same time hold- 
ing up her finger, and ere Callisa could spring aside, 
or in any way avoid the attack, the agile and power- 
ful ape was upon her. 

With one paw he clung to the edge of the pit, while 
with his three others he strove to drag her into the 
aoyss. 

‘The lean giantess was very strong, and made a 
flerce resistance. But she was forced to a ragged por- 
tion of the wall with one hand, while with the other 
she fought her four-legged enemy, whose every leg 
was as awful and formidable in the struggle as the 
arm of a strong man. 

Callisa saw that she must soon succumb to the 
strength of the monstrous ape. Often had she jeered 
her struggling victims, as they fought in the agonies 
ov! death with this hairy monster, which now encircled 
her neck with his long fore-arm, while his great teeth 
were buried in her shoulder. 

Lower and lower she swayed over the deep pit, 
which was a shaft leading straight down, apparently 
iuwny feet below the surface of the earth. 

The ape, with invincible strength, clung with one 
paw to the edge of the trap door, his long fingers 
j.issing the crack between the door and the floor, 

-nile his other fore-paw, his legs, his teeth, tugged 
&. Callisa to draw her from her hold into the abyss. 

The sorceress, fearing that the victim’s screams 
might be heard, although the grasp of the ape almost 
svangled Callisa, picked up the irun bar lying on the 
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floor and rushed forward to beat her sister on the 
hand with which she clung to the wall. 

Callisa saw that death was inevitable. She let 
loose her hold from the wall, and with the quickness 
,of lightning cast her arms around the body of the 
ape, who was thus dragged by her weight with her 
into the pit. 

. Both Barab and Callisa vanished from the sight of 
the sorceress. She held her breath and listened, 
leaning over the pit and striving in vain to cast the 
rays of the waxen candle down into its pitchy depths. 

She heard a muffled splash far down, and knew 
that both brute and human being had fallen to the 
bottom, doubtless plunging many feet beneath the 
ooze and slime there collected. 

“ There’s an end of both,” she said, hurrying away, 
with a mocking laugh. ‘I am sorry for the ape, for 
he was a useful and faithful fellow, and he has served 
me well. Pity the ugly wretch did not die content 
without taking revenge upon the poor brute. Well, 
he is gone, and I must hunt up another, and train him 
as I trained Barab. Where’s my Thilip, I wonder, 
my pet owl? Brave lad, I lost him last night at 
Holly Cottage. Perhaps the dog devoured him. So, 
I have lost two of my pets—my owl and my ape. 
Oh, that is not all,” she added, halting and laughing 
loudly. “Ihave lost my dear sister! My pets I 
could spare, but to lose my darling Callisa! oh, that 
will certainly make me die with grief! Some time, 
when I have leisure, I will compose a ballad to her 
memory.” 

The abominable sorceress, whose evil and unnatural 
soul exulted in having so easily and safely got rid of 
one who knew too much, hurried on to the private 
apartment of the false earl, whom she found just re- 
turned from his fruitless visit to Tempest House. 

Roger Vagram was busy in despatching orders for 
the fugitives, and his zeal was quickened by this 
whispered information from his mother. 

“Martha Mansfield is alive and in London. But do 
not fear, for I know where she is, and am going to 
see her.” 

“To see her!” exclaimed Roger Vagram. 

“Yes, to see her, and it is not probable that any- 
body else will ever have that pleasure again.” 

“Ah, now I understand you. But our enemies, 
thanks to Sir Barton, have fled from Tempest House.” 

“ Never fear nor care. They are in London, and if 
not there, they are somewhere in England, and while 
we may not find them readily, they cannot harm us 60 
long as Richard is King of England. Come, you 
may gain the consent of the king to sequestrate the 
estates of the traitor baron and bestow them upon 
you. . 
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“T had not thought of that. How could I whew 
Simon is no more?” 

“ Wedagain—wed again. Surely the Earl of Mont 
fort is not in his dotage.” 

“Tush! We will speak of this hereafter. Trne, 
this flower girl had a fair face, and but that I worked 
for my son, I might—well, well, we must catch her 
first, and then, as she is of noble blood vd 

“Hark!” whispered the sorceress, “Richard of 
Gloucester may not always be King of England ; for 
the Lancastrians are not few nor idle. It might save 
the life and estates of Roger Vagram were he the 
husband of Lauretta Tempest, should Henry Tudor 
become king!” 

“ Never shall he become king if Roger Vagram can 
help it. But get you to Martha Mansfield—1 thought 
she was dead. It seems as though the gravo was 
cheating us, for here within less than twenty-four 
hours, have sprung up to overwhelm us, Nicholas 
Flame, whom we thought dead in Flanders; Mabe} 
St. Orme, whom we thought at the bottom of the 
Thames; Martha Mansfield, whom we supposed to be 
buried in a pauper’s grave, and, worse than al! this 
mass of peril—for this we may crush—it appears that 
our plans, schemes, aud deeds are well known to our 
enemies.” 

“True; but at present our enemies are powerless, 
and we can keep them so. But see the king, and be 
will be as eager as we are to catch the baron and Sir 
Mortimer. I'll to work too.” 

So saying the sorceress left the earl and hastened 
to the house of Callisa. 

On her way thither she met a party of urchins 
dancing and hooting round some object raised on a 
pole, at which they were throwing stones and clods 
of mud. 

Siballa recognised this object of boyish insult ae 
the dead body of her owl. She rushed to the pole, 
and grasping the lifeless bird, screamed: 

“Who did it? Who killed my darling laddie? 
The hottest curses of the evil one cling to all of ye!” 

“ We found it near Tempest House, from which it 
was tossed,” replied one of the urchins, and then re- 
cognising the detested sorceress, he added: Pelt ber, 
boys! She is a witch!” 

“A witch!” cried Siballa, making a dash at the 
crowd, which scattered only to return and shower a 
volley of stones, mud, sticks, and all the missile gar- 
bage at hand upon her. 

Her foes were too numerous and agile for the sor- 
ceress, who, badly battered, betook herself to flight, 





hotly pursued by a legion of yelling boys, who view 
in displaying their skill as marksmen, aiming every 
'‘ conceivable missile at her head 
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Escaping saith great diffi: wttaie at hoaniih arrived 
at the house of Callisa, a houseof which she was now 
sole proprietress, for Callisa wasat the bottom of the 
pit in De Montfort palace. 

“ Her body is there,” muttered Siballa, as she en- 
tered the house, “As for her soul, the devil bas it, 
no doubt. But he won't have mine, for after a time 
I intend to build a church and reform. Plenty of time 
for that, however.” 

Her rage was wild when she learned from:Nell and 
Jane that Martha Mansfield had hurried agpmy-soon 
after the departure of Callisa. 

“Ha!” thought the disappointed Siballa, ““Galliiee 
wasasimpleton. She ought to have locked the woman: 
up. Now here is more trouble. But the barem iit 
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1 dream I see C allise wantius up from the pit, and 
then she goes to the chest we thought the man slept 
in, and mocksat me. There's another thing, Roger,” 
she added, as she drew the reluctant villain aside. 
“ Listen, for it is very strange.” 

“ Well, speak quickly, for I am summoned to: an 
audience with the king.” 

“T will, Roger, I will, but it is very strange. Now, 
I have had a finger in many a pie, you know, thiat:| 
didu’t agree with some others, in one way and an-. 
other, and there’s many «a one that is dead that could’ 
tell. tales. of me if that were possible, and every: 
night I see,every one of them—men, women, 
children. Tihey: gather-around my bed and mock at: 
». I Kenoww’ em: ail, oney. and how I did for 
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outlawed, and there is no danger so long as Ri hardi 
is king.” 
Here she remembered the. propheeyrof! the mys+-| 
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terious voices, and thouglit: 

“Tf the voices spoke the truth, Ming: Rictiand. will 
perish in August next. This: is Well, since:| 
we know Nicholas Flame i#moving 
think both the king andI were trickedin thatmasterr. 
I thought I recognised some-old acquaintance im thing: 
feliow who called himself! ‘The Wise: Joseplinas:”| my 


Wait, Master Flame, and [ will! payy you: wellifamthie | 


ecare you gave me.” 


CHAPTER HESILE 


Time passed on from Mayrto Aingnst; anditiieene- 
mies of the fugitives found! noptrace: of! them: in. Lon- |) 


don. 


The able management. of ald William: Caxton: had 


baffled the efforts.of Richard: Vagram: andi thie sor- fies 
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ceress, nor attracted: suspiciomstos Himaelff. The fn- | 
itives escaped to France, andiseomadten joined Heary 
Frudor, Earl of Richmond. 
Richard and Roger Vagram shared the estates off 
Albert between them, and the false ear), still unsuse-|) 
pecting of the existence of Earl Henry, had: no foasr 


of the future. His dreaded enemies had disap 


from England, and though he learned? that. the y- lind? 


joined the Earl of Richmond, he knew that they venild?|' 
not deprive him of his title and estates so long as 
Richard, or any other representative of the House of 
York, sat upop the.throne. 

Meanwhile the deep-laid conspiracy moved steadily 
and secretly towards its purpose., The friends of, the 
house of Lancaster-were prudent and active, so that 
the Yorkists, though suspicicus, knew. little of the 
strength of the plot. 

It was in the first part of the month,of August, 
1485, when Roger Vagram was startled by therumour 
that Henry Tudor, Earl of Richmond, was.about to 
set sail from France to invadejEngland ; but when it 
became known that the force of the ambitious Lan- 
casterian was & more handful, he laughed at the pro- 
ject, and said: 

“Now the Welshman will put his head in the 
mouth of the boar. I hope the Baron. of Edgemoor, 
Sir Albert Tempest, and that. young adventurer, Sir 
Mortimer Du Vane, are with the mad euterprise.” 

‘Tis said they are,” replied Captain Bertoli, who 
was now in high favour with the false earl and cap- 
tain of his horse, “ May it be my fortune to cross, 
swords with him, my lord.” 

“| have the death of myson to avenge,” said Lord 
Roger, fiercely, “and wish to take the adventurer 
alive, Captain Bertoli. To slay him or see him slain 
upon the field of battle were small satisfaction. I 
must meet him again under the roof of De Montfort 
palace.” 

‘You may, you may,” snarled Siballa Thornbuck, 
who was present, “ 1 dreamed last night 

“The fiend take your dreams,” cried Roger 
Vagram. “They have been anything but pleasant 
of late. Better try to dream something about Callisa 
Btaver, who mysteriously disappeared last May.” 

“ Dream of Callisa,” croaked Siballa, hoarsely, and 
shuddering, while she glanced about, wildly. “My 
lord, I dream of her every night. I wish I could 
rid my brain of her.” 

“No doubt,” said Vagram, mockingly. 
was little love between you. 

“] wish she was here, L do,” muttered the 
sorceress. “ I don't know how it is, but I hayn’t hada 
quiet night's rest since 1 saw her last.” 

“Bince you saw her last!” whispered the earl. 
* And when did yon see her last? Woman, you 
know very well where Callisais. Since I have held 
you # prisoner within the premises of the palace, I 
have watched you and heard you babbling in your 
dreams. You and | know where Caliisa is—aye, 
and the ape.” 

“]T am afraid I am growing old and weak,” replied 
Siballa. “ But if no one knows but you ° 

Take care. Others may learn,” interrupted 
Vagram. “I care nothing about it, except that my 
name may be connected with it.’ 
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““Yomansliappyy.my son. One of these-days; when 
‘you are older, you will dream. But get you to the 
king. 

The sorceress, who had long since cast off her 
eharlatan garb, and now wore a black and flowing 
robe, left the presence of her son and stole away into 
the deserted east wing, and then to the edge of’ the 
yawning pit, into whieh she peered intently. 

“She comes up, she and'the ape—comes pp every 
night. I see her and Barab in my dreams. She is 
down there, she and the ape—dead, smothered; 
drowned, deep buried in the shinyooze. I know she 
is, I took » iisiees the next day and tied it to a 
cord, and let it down. It didn’t go out, as I thought 
and hoped it would, for the foul air of so deep and 
damp a pit ought to extinguish flame. It burned 
brightly, all the way down, until it touched the stag- 
nant surface of the slime and oose. She is at the 
bottom—ugh! under the ooze, she and the «a 
tightly clasping each other as they went down. t 
she comes up, comes up every night, she and’the ape, 
and opens the ehest—the lid is off, but in my dream 
it isu’t—and mocks at me, and then Barab flies at 
me, tears me, bites me, strangles me. It is very 
strange. I wonder how she looks now, away down 
there, fifty feet to the ooze, and I don’t know how 
many feet of ooze and mire—ten mayhap, or more. 
1 had the trapdoor pulled up and fastened, but that 
didn’t stop her coming, so I opened it again, and 
every day I throw stones and bricks down to keep 
her and the ape there.” 

All that mass of brick and stone which had fallen 
from the walled-up door was gone, for the haunted 
sorceress had hurled it into the pit, with much more 
which day after day she carried into the room. 

“It don’t do any good,” shecontinued. “ She will 
come up, she and the ape. I'll askthe earl to have it 
filled up, clear to the flbor, and see if that will keep 
Callisa down.” 

She stared at the skeleton in the chest, shook her 
head, and said: 

“ There's a mystery I can’t fathom. Who wasthat 
woman? How did her body get into the chest. I 
have the rings, the bracelets, the zone and the neck- 
lace—here in my pouch under my girdle, but some- 
how I am afraid to sell them. They are very valu- 
able, aud might be recognised and so get me into a 
new peril. I have too many perils already. But I 
wonder who she was and how she came to sleep in 
the chest.” 

She left the spot and retired stealthily to the room 
set apart for her use by lier son, and then drowned 
her tortured brain in strong drink, until insensibility 
shut out for a time the horrible visions of her many 
crimes, visionsin which bearded men, feeble women, 
and sad-eyed children came from their untimely 
graves and called her their murderess. 

Thus it had been with Siballa Thornbuck for 
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until came the last night of her vile and evil life, to- 
wards which we are hastening. 

The month of August was one of mighty excite- 
ment in all England, after the events of the 7th had 
— abroad, for om that day Henry Tudor, Earl of 
f oa avd claimant of —— iq yr wong 

tom Normandy, and cages is mar rom Milford 
< London. 


‘Haven, in. Wales; 
summoned all his friends to arms 
and once,again,.as-in the “wars of the Roses,” the 


\rival banners.of Yorkand'Lancaster were spread to 


for Henry: Tudor, descendant of 


the English breeze, 
and’ | old’Johmof'Gaunt: liad staked’ his life and fortune 


and those-of many-of the-noblest-of England to win 
the orown) ftom the daring andi desperate “ Richard 


Croekback,’* 


It wamon Bosworth: field; in, Leicestershire, on the 
‘28rd: ogyos 1486, thie wasfought the last 
: andi im which the “Sun of 
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thousandimen, the flower P 

“There goes Lord Stanley; Tudor!” 
eried' Roger Vagram, witer Wms tiling: briskly into 


lercr ‘hyn rapids Gang Bertoli, at his side, “and 
at » an 

‘900, sno ial i, lin ni ther of the 

sexample. So does 
! See! and there goes Hungerford to 
join his brother, Sir Willism Hungerford. By my 
bands! half of the king’s best troops are deserting to 
the lucky Welshman.” 

“Teo true. I fear the cause of the king is lost!” 
said Lord Roger, who. new. sorely wished that he had 
clung to the conspiracy, which was culminating upon 
\the field of battle. 

“ Forward, Lord De Montfort!” thundered the deep 
ivoice of King Richard, as the fierce monareh swept 
by like. a hurricane, in the midst of ' who re- 
mained true to the reeling house of York. “Up and 
at them, for there is no but Richard while Ri- 
chard yarn ios 

The doomed t t swept on "burst the 
advancing Sanke’ 6? the Santee terians with’ terrific 
force. He simed to reach the person of the Earl of 
Richmond, knowing that if Henry Tudor fell the day 
wonld be again his own. 

There was nothing of the coward’ in Roger Va- 
gram’s veins. On his father’s side, though illegiti- 
mately, he was of the fierce and warlike blood of the 
De Ross lineage, and on his mother’s side he inherited 
that savage courage and desperatedaring which had 
made. Siballa Thornbuck the perpetrator of crimes 
innumerable. 

“ While Richard fights, I will,” he said, spurring 
his horse sharply. “I see there, near the banner of 
the Welshman, one that mocks my own, and I wou!d 
see who is he that dare raise the banner of the Earl 
De Montfort with that of Henry Tudor.” 

“ Some impostor, no doubt,” replied Oaptain Ber- 
toli, “ but your lordship must mark the banner of red 
and yellow, crossed with black. It isthe banner of 
Sir Mortimer Du Vane—ha! you see him there near 
Richmond! I know his crest and cognizance well, 
for I have met it in the fields of Flanders. Now, Sir 
Mortimer Du Vane, for Pe y 

Bertoli, who commanded the De Montfort horse, 
led them at a rapid charge against the small, but ex- 
quisitely mounted force wearing the red, yellow, and 
black badge which denoted their connection with Sir 
Mortimer, and was met fiercely by their disciplined 
spears. 

“Du Vane! I am Bertoli!” shouted the gigantic 
Italian, as his lance hurled a rider quickly from the 
saddle. 

The defiance was scarcely from his lips, when he 
saw Sir Mortimer spur his charger towards him, lance 
in rest. 

The two met with a fearful shock, their lances 
striking fairly the shield of each, and shivering to 
splinters. The next instant saw each knight, in 
fierce hand-to-hand combat, in which the huge Italian 
was speedily beaten from his horse by the skill of 
Sir Mortimer. 

Bertoli, mad with rage and vexation, sprang to his 
feet and seized the knight’s foot with his enormous 
hand, tossing him from the saddle even, as Sir Moi - 
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timer, grasping his battle-axe, dealt him a stunning 
blow upon his helmet. 

Sir Mortimer was uvhurt by his fall, and was quick- 
ly upon his feet. Not so with the luckless Italian, 
for as he reeled to and fro from the blow of the 
knight’s battle axe, the mace of Nicholas Flame rose 
in the air, swayed here and there for an instant and 
then fell like a thunderbolt upon Bertoli’s shoulder, 
crushing steel and bone, and hurling him to the earth, 
where he gasped but once and died. 

Sir Mortimer was. soon upon his steed again, and 
charging into the thick and héavy fight going on 
around Henry Tudor, who had been struck down and 
barely saved from death by Sir William Stanley— 
the same gallant nobleman who was, ten years after- 
wards beheaded by the command of the ungrateful 
king. 

Roger Vagram, as he led his force to the aid of 
King Richard, found himself confronted by a knight 
in white armour, whose crest, shield and surcoat 
were such as no one had a right to wear, except the 
De Rosses, theearls De Montfort. 

This knight feught with his visor up, and though 
Roger Vagram had not seen that proud and noble 
face for fully twenty-three years, a thril] of fear and 
suspicion chilled: his heart as his eyes met. those of 
the knight: 

“De Montfort!” cried Vagram, shouting the battle 
cry of the house whose’ title he had falsely held so 
long, and spurring, to meet the stranger. 

“Henry De Ross!” replied the true earl, for it was 
he, and as the followers of Roger Vagram heard those 
clear and*defiant.tones, surprise made them stare at 
the speaker. 

There were scoresof hardy veterans, who liad mus- 
tered to fight for King Richard, when. Roger Vagram 
shook loose the folds of the De Montfort banner, who 
had fought against the house of York, urged’ to battle 
by that trumpet-like voice as it pealed that once well- 
known name; ‘‘ Henry De Ross!" They liad notheard 
it since Guy of Warwick struck the speaker down in 
the thickest of the struggle amid the blood-stained 
snow of Towton field, yet they remembered’ the voice 
and the shout. 

“Itis Earl Henry!” burst from the lips of Hundreds 
ofthe retaitiers of Roger Vagram. “The noble De 
Ross is still.alive!” 

Roger Vagram ‘heard the’shouts, but’ he -and’ the 
ear] were alfeady mate flow sor in combat. 

“ Vagram, Henry De Ross lives !"” shouted the' earl, 
as he parried the blows of his old enemy. 

As they fought here and there, equally matched, 
man and steed; Vagram saw all of his late. retainers 
ranging themselves under tlie banner and command 
of Sir Mortinter, who also wore the personal insignia 
of a De Ross; and then heard’ the cry: 

“King Richard is slain! Long live King Henry 
the Seventh.” 

The field was now’one of’ utter. confusion, as the 
discomfitted and panic-stricken forces of dead Richard 
were flying in utter rout. 

“Yield, Vagram, and receive such mercy as you 
may deserve,” cried Earl Henry, as he pressed’ his 
still defiant.enemry: 

“What would’ sucht mercy be, Henry De Ross ?” 
asked Vagram, as he lowered’ his‘sword’ for a mo- 
ment’s parley. 

“Time to be shriven, base-man; ere the hangman 
does his long-delayed work upon you !” replied Earl 
Henry, fiercely, as his many wrongs ‘rose in his mind. 
“Dog, you have had your day !” 

“Then I'll have to bark and bite at’ night,” retor- 
ted Roger Vagram, wheeling his powerful steed and 
dashing away at headlong flight: 

He saw Sir Mortimer and #score of others charging 
towards him, and knowing that’ their object’ was to 
take hinralive, resolved'to escape with the thousands 
who were flying from the field. 

There was no swifter horse tlan his amongrall his 
pursuers, and as he glanced back, he thought’: 

“King Richard isdead: Earl Richmond’ is’ king. 
Henry De Ross:lives, and my star has set; yet if I 
can reach London # few hours before’ my enemies, I 
can estape from England with wealth enough tolive 
like a lord in France, until the fickle fortunes of 
Lancaster again gave place to those of York: Young 
earl of Warwick, the son of Duke Clarence, and 
nephew of Richard and’ Edward may yet be king of 
England, and Roger Vagram’ regain his lost’ earl- 
dom.” 

Gaining upon his pursuers at every leap of his 
splendid steed, he held straight and steadily: on his 
way for London. 

Gaslredand battered, dead andmangled, the crushed 
and spurned body of King Richard lay ghastly apon 
the sodden sward. 

Roger Vagram, flying for dear life, heard the 
tremendous shout of thousands, as Lord Stanley placed 
the dinted crown of dead Richard upon the head of 
Henry Tudor; and saluted him King of England: 

(To be continued.) 





A8 another new luxury among the already Iuxu- | 


rious rich, at the fashionable parties this winter the 
cream of the cream intend to go in for waterfalls in 
their ballrooms—none of your mere scented fountains, 
but positive waterfalls—miniature Niagaras, to cool 
the air, refresh the senses, and'all that sort of thing. 


SOMETIMES SAPPHIRE 
SOMETIMES. PALB. 
By J. B. Lirrxpace. 


a eres 
CHAPTER XXII. 

Ltold her of the knight that wore 
Upon his shield a burning brand, 
And that for ten long years he wooed 

The Lady of the Land! 
And then I[ told the crue! scorn, 
Which crazed this bold and lonely knight, 
And that he crossed the mountain woods, 

Nor rested day nor night. S. T: Coleridge. 

“T nave something. to tell you, Mr. Earnshaw,” 
pursued Cathleen Lamotte, looking at the tutor with 
a strange smile; “ but it is something, very simple ; 
it is only to apprise yn of the fact that we shall 
have:the house very full at Christmas. Every room 
will be:crowded with visitors, their luggage, their 
valets, and their maids; and you will be requested 
to give up your sleeping-room, and to retire to the 
more remote regions of this ancestral pile.” 

She spoke in a mocking tone. 

Earnshaw, deep in perplexity, bowed to the lady, 
of his love, and.waited for her, to proceed. 

“Your private sitting-room we will not trench 
upon,” pursued Miss Lamotte, “but that large par- 
lour which:you. share with Mr. Arkwright,.[) must 
beg: you. both to vacate; it.is to be fitted up as the 
sleeping-room of Sir. Random Racket’s valet.” 

uy will vacate all the rooms I oceupy, if that. will 
at? any pleasure,” said Earnshaw. . 

“How: vastly amiable,” cried the heiress. “ What 
a wonderfully kind and good-natured, world this is ; 
is it not?” 

“ You speak as though you considered the amia- 
bility a sham and a pretence,” said Earnshaw, 

“And do you pretend, sir, that you believe.in all 
this philanthropy and goodness. Oh dear me!” and 
Cathleen laughed contemptuously. 

“T pity you, mademoiselle,” said the tutor, ina low, 
sad tone. 

* “Yon pity me?” echoed the heiress, in a haughty 
voice, ‘and why, may I be permitted to ask ?” 

“You are so young, so surrounded with everything 
that can make life beautiful. You have wealth, 
friends, beauty, health, all the.gifts of natare and of 
fortune, and yet you mistrust, you hate mankind. 
You see no element of the divine in the humanity 
which surrounds you. You suspect everyone who 
admires your grace, and dreams the dream of youth 
at sight of your beauty, to be a mercenary seeker of 
this world’s dross; there is, for you nothing great, 
nothing good, nothing self-sacrificing in man!” 

“The insolence of this mercenary schemer,” 
thought Cathleen, “ to dare to preach to me of want 
of faith in humanity. Ach, he little knows how well I 
have been warned of him.” Then looking at.the young 
man, she said : 

“Tam glad that you have found the world so good 
and noble, Mr. Earnshaw. Unfortunately for my 
faith in your noble sex, Ihave met with none but 
mercenaries since I came to woman’s estate.” 

“None!” echoed Earnshaw, in a tone of surprise. 

“None !” repeated Miss. Lamotte, in a bitter tone 
of triumph. “Not one, Mr. Earnshaw.” 

“And if you met with one, Miss Lamotte?” asked 
the young man, carried away by the impetuosity of 
his feelings, “if yow met with one, who adored you 
for your own sake, and who.would rather, far rather, 
share a garret with you than a palace. with another, 
who, would refuse to share your wealth if you offered 
it to him, but would work night and day to support 
you by the toil of his hands, or his brain, how would 
you requite such a love as that ?” 

“Tt would be so sublime a love,” retorted Cath- 
leen, scornfully ; “that I should not believe in it, 
Mr. Earnshaw. I should at once set down the gen- 
tleman who made me such a declaration, for a lunatic, 
or worse——” 

She paused, and Earnshaw bit his lip through in 
the intensity of his mortification. 

“She mocked me thenin the shrubbery ; and again 
last night,” thought the unhappy young-man. “She 
is, indeed, as Arkwright told me, a cruel, thorough 
coquette.” 

“T bave wounded his. self-love,” said Cathleen to 
herself, in triumph. “He looks almost as miserable 
as I feel.” 

“ When one is heartless,” said Earnshaw, now 
speaking bitterly in his turn, “one believes that 
others are likewise without affections.” 





“T bow to the compliment,” said Cathleen, mock- 
ingly. “Ithink, oh, I think of all the evils with 
which a human being can be afilicted in this most 
evil world, that of having a warm, loving nature must 
be the very worst!” 

“You cannot think so, Miss Lamotte,’’said Earn- 
shaw, passionately; “do not let’such worldly maxims 
pass those lovely lips.” 

“ How dare you, sir,” exclaimed the heiress sud- 
denly, stamping her footin a paroxysm of rage, “ how 
dare you talk to me of my lovely lips; how dare you 
presume to pay me compliments. I’warn you that if 
this insolence be repeated, I shall’ inform Mrs. La- 
motte.” 

Cathleen walked haughtily out of the schoolroom, 
leaving: Harnshaw almost dumb and blind with the 
intensity of his emotions, The attack, from first to 
Jast, had been'so unprovoked ; the wholé conduct of 
Miss Lamotte was so cruel, scornful and insulting, 
that Earnshaw felt at once humiliated and enraged. 

Albert Viner had been « listener to the whole of 
the vehement discussion which had ended in a quar- 
rel. He, Master Albert, was not at all a clever boy, 
and up to the time of his new tutor’s arrival, he had 
been a supremely disagreeable boy; but the lad had 
a soft’ place in his heart, and it had been Earnshaw’s 
happiness to find it out and cultivate it. Some good 
fruits were already sprouting in the soul'of Master 
Viner; genuine; unselfish love for his tutor was one 
of ‘them. 

“T say; Mt. Harnshaw,”' said Albert; coming up to 
the young man, and taking his hand, “I wish you 
would not look so crest-fallen: at that spiteful Cath- 
leen’s temper—bless your life, she isthe most dis- 
agreeable creature in the world ; forget her, and let us 
go into the dining-room, and see whiat Martyn has 
put for our breakfast, something good, I hope.” 

And’Earnshaw suffered himself absolutely tobe led 
from the room, and across the wide marble: liall; to 
the large crimson dining-room, where breakfast was 
laid that morning. On the: threshold Harnshaw 

used, it seemed to him awif he could not face Miss 
motte immedimely after their fierce encounter ; but, 
glancing through the doorway, he perceived that 
Cathleen was not’ there. Squire Lamotte: and the 
new land-steward were breakiasting together—Oath- 
leen had retired’ te her own rooms. Mr: Lamette 
geve Earnsliaw’ » cold; stately bow, and then re- 
sumed his discussion with Oscar Arkwright. 

“T should insist upon her paying double rent, sir, 
for-that cottage,” observed Osoar. “The Widow 
Jakeman is not poor. I have heard it said, years ago, 
when’! was’ w# little boy, that her husband’ had left 
her # considerable sum-of'money: She was too sly 
to put it into the bank; and they say she has it hidden 
in the heel of' an old stocking, which she puts under 
the mattrass: of her bed: Widow Jakeman ought 
to pay twenty pounds a-year for that cottage, orchard, 
and: meadow, instead of which she only pays you 
fifteen ; it is, in my opinion, quite preposterous.” 

“ Well, at the Christmas quarter we must raise the 
rent, said Mr: Lamotte. 

“ And there is Joshua Grey, at the mill,” continued 
Oscar. 

The young land+steward closely watched the face 
of Squire Lamotte, as he pronounced the name of 
Grey, the miller. A sort of spasm seemed to contract 
the lip of Mr. Lamotte for an instant, and a pallor 
spread over his face. 

“Well, what of him?” he demanded, ina half de- 
fiant tone, so it seemed to Oscar. 

“Nothing at present,” returned the land-steward. 

Was there, or was there not; a certain significance 
in the manner and tone of Osear Arkwright? Mr. 
Lamotte looked with a quick, inquisitive look to- 
wards the young man, but Mr. Oscar was apparently 
absorbed in the contemplation of his breakfast, his 
deep blue eyes were lowered, and a meek, gentle ex- 
pression animated his handsome face. The squire 
breathed more freely. 

“ What have you to say regarding Josh; the mil- 
ler?” he asked, presently. 

“Nothing about his mill or his farm, sir;” respon- 
ded Oscar, speaking very gently, “for his mill and 
his farm are, so [ understand, presents from his father, 
who had received them ae generous gifts from you, 
many years ago.” 

And now Mr. Oscarraised lis magnificent sapphire 
eyes and looked suddealy at’ the squire, as if he 
would have pierced through his: fleshly tabernacle, 
and penetrated to the dark secrets of his immortal 
and burdened soul. There was a quiet’ flash of 
triumph in those eyes, which made the squire slirink, 
in spite of his habitual reserve, and the cloak of haw 
teur which he always wore in the presence of his de- 
pendents. But Mr. Lamotte wasa man equal to nearly 
every emergency. Very soon he recovered himself, 
and returned the look of Oscar with one quite as pene- 
trating, and nearly as cool. 

“ Then what have you to say, pray, regarding Josh, 
the miller?” he demanded, coldly. 
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“T have nothing sir, at present,” returned Ark- 
wright, quietly, “but I think I may have to speak 
with you, regarding that personage, shortly—pray, 
do not question me now,” continued the artful young 
man, watching the effect of his words upon the squire, 
“but I think I may have something important to say 
to you in the course of a few weeks.” 

The squire raised his black eyebrows, which had 
not blanched with his hair; he curled his haughty 
lip, and his proud nostril dilated. With supreme 
self-possession, he remarked : 

“You really seem to deal in mysteries, my good 
fellow ; but, as you justly observe, we will defer the 
discussion of Josh, the miller’s, antecedents, or fu- 
ture plans till another day ; meanwhile, permit me to 
wish everybody good morning,” and the squire pushed 
oack his chair, and rose to the full of his stately 
height. “I am going out with my gun over the moors 
this cold morning,” and Mr. Lamotte quitted the room. 

A brilliant pink burnt on the cheeks of Oscar ; it 
was the hot flush of mortified pride. 

““* My good fellow,’” he whispered low to himself, 
“just as he would address his groom or gardener. 
Oh, Squire Lamotte, Squire Lamotte, I shall have as 
much delight in humbling you and your detested 
daughter-in-law, as I shall have in winning Cathleen 
to my arms, and writing myself owner of all this 
vast domain. Oscar Arkwright, Esq., of Dungarvon 
‘lowers! It will sound well. It will sound fine, 
hurrah! 1 see the way plain before me, mapped out 
by my own consummate will. Patience, energy, and 
foresight ; only wait!” 

While these exciting thoughts were passing through 
the scheming and ambitious soul of Oscar, he was all 
but unconscious of the presence of Master Albert 
Viner and Earnshaw, the despondent and humiliated 
tutor. He rose to his feet, and paced the length of 
the crimson velvet pile carpet, looking down at the 
patterns of white roses traced upon it, with a smile 
half-perplexed, half-triumphant. 

“Are you reading your fortune on the carpet, 
Arkwright ?” asked Albert, suddenly, iu his rough, 
boyish fashion. “ You look like old Mother Michael, 
ai the sweet-shop down in St. Edmond’s, when she 
tells folk’s fortunes in the dregs of a tea-cup.” 

Oscar roused himself as it were at this boyish 
pleasantry, and flashed an angry glare at the round 
fat face of Master Albert Viner. Mastering his rage, 
he replied, with a bland smile: 

“T was thinking, Master Viner, whether or not, I 
could make myself useful in assisting your aunt and 
Miss Lamotte to decorate the rooms for Christmas. 
I have great skill in the arrangement of wreaths, 
flowers, and holly berries, and I heard Miss Lamotte 
say, that she wished somebody with taste would 
assist her to adorn the great ball-room, the hall, and 
the castle chapel ; do you think she would condescend 
to accept of my services ?” 

“ Fast enough, if you will work under her, and obey 
her like a dog,” responded Albert, “ but I won't work 
under her, and I won't have Mr. Earnshaw do it 
either—let Fantine and the footmen, who are paid to 
put up with her insolence, help her to deck the house.” 

Master Viner spoke angrily and unjustly ; whatever 
were Cathleen’s faults, she was always courteous, 
kind and generous to the servants. Earnshaw rose 
to his feet, in silence, and beckoned his pupil out of 
the room. Left alone, Mr. Oscar Arkwright burst 
into a low laugh, half triumphant, half bitter. 

“T have not the least doubt she will behave to me 
with the most exasperating contempt,” he said to 
himself, “ more especially when she finds me making 
love to her, insinuating the desperate state of my 
affections, and so on; for I must begin soon, my plot 
is almost ripe, and Madarh Cathleen must not be left 
in any doubt of my passionate love for her, and it is 
true. Heaven knows that I do love that slight, grace- 
ful, flashing, majestic, scornful creature as I never 
loved yet and as I shall never love again. Now off 
to this Christmas decoration business. I must play 
my cards well, if it be possible.” 

Oscar set artfully to work, by dint of humble and 
courteous messages, and he gained his point. He 
was installed with Miss Sheen to assist Miss Lamotte 
in the grand Christmas decorations at Dungarvon 
‘Towers. Cards of invitation were issued to half the 
county for a great ball and dramatic entertainment, to 
take place the first day of the new year. Actors from 
London were engaged, at an exorbitant price; for 
Miss Lamotte was not at this time calm enough, nor, 
if the truth were told, well enough to take a part in 
the theatrical performance. Invitations were sent 
out to between forty and fifty members of the aris- 
tocracy, who were asked to spend Christmas and the 
following month at Dungarvon. Expectation was 
upon tiptoe apparently. . 

Dungarvon Towers was about the happiest, as it 
was decidedly the stateliest home in that fair English 
county. 

Larnshaw, since the cruel scorn of Cathleen, buried 


himself in his books, and lived a secluded life in his | yourself. 





own apartments. Sometimes he took long solitary 
walks over the moor, carrrying his gun more for ap- 
pearance than because he cared, or expected to bring 
down any game; and while Earnshaw was whiling 
away the holiday time in this melancholy manner, 
the Christmas decorations went on merrily, and more 
than one gay visitor arrived at Dungarvon Towers. 

Cathleen Lamotte affected an enormous flow of 
spirits ; her languid mother, her haughty grandfather, 
Albert, and her lively visitors were deceived by this 
show of wild hilarity, but Miss Sheen was by no 
means hoodwinked by the display. 

It was two days before Christmas ; the wind went 
moaning along the moors like a lost spirit wailing 
over the past life in the flesh. There was no rain, 
but the sky hung low and gray over the stripped 
woods, and the paths and roads were frosted with 
white. 

A very bleak, cheerless afternoon ; but red firelight 
gleamed through the rich stained windows of the 
castle chapel, and from within came the noise of 
merry laughter. It almost appeared as though the 
gaiety were too loud, too boisterous to suit with the 
holy sanctity of the place of worship. 

There was a complete little room near to the pulpit, 
and this was, during service, screened from the gaze 
of the servants, and those few strangers who occasion- 
ally attended the chapel, by their curtains of rich blue 
silk. These curtains were, however, now undrawn, 
and the luxurious little compartment, with its splendid 
carpet, silken couches, and easy chairs was open to 
view. 

Mounted upon a short ladder, and engaged in 
wreathing magnificent bouquets of red, pink, and 
white camellias round the branches of the lamps was 
Mr. Oscar Arkwright. 

From his perch he could see above the stained 
glass of the painted window, and he could command 
a view of a portion of the park. He saw in this 
manner, the sombre and solitary figure of Earnshaw, 
carrying @ gun, and passing slowly into the distance, 
along a pathway whitened with frost. 

“Poor wretch,” thought Oscar to himself, “he 
dare not show his face here among those gay folks. 
Madame Cathleen would spit fire at him if he at- 
tempted the sentimental lover with her. As for me, 
I make but slow progress, but then I have reason to 
know that it is sure.’ 

Oscar watched the receding figure of Earnshaw 
fade into the distance, and then he set more eagerly 
to work, to decorate the branch lamps with the wax- 
like flowers. At the same time he listened to a flirt- 
ing conversation which was going on below, in the 
splendid little compartment where the Lamotte 
family worshipped. 

Cathleen sat upon a footstool, making wreaths of 
holly, interspersed with camellias, white violets, 
scarlet geraniums, and other flowers, which, in sea- 
son or out of season, the Dungarvon conservatories 
supplied. Sir Random Racket, a tall, thin young 
man, with dark hair, which had worn off at the 
crown, and a pale, reckless, dissipated countenance, 
was standing by her side, paying her silly compli- 
ments, and laughing at his own wit. 

“’Pon my honour now, it’s a shame, it’s a down- 
right shame, if what they say be true, that you are 
going to marry old Beechfield. I would as soon 
marry old Harry, if I were a girl. I would, indeed ; 
and do you know, Miss Lamotte, or Cathleen, I would 
rather call you Cathleen, it’s so much prettier, there 
are plenty madly in love with you, first-rate fellows, 
upon my honour.” 

“ | wish I knew where to find the first-rate gen- 
tlemen,” said Cathleen, in her tone of mockery. “I 
have not met with one of them yet.” 

“ Because you are such an exacting young lady,” 
returned Sir Random, in a tone of discontent. “I 
should have thought a girl like you would have ap- 
preciated a man who can drive a tandem through 
St. Edmond’s, on a market-day, without upsetting 
one of the old women’s apple stalls, and they all 
yelping and screaming like curs. Ha! ha! ha! it 
was better than any play lever saw. Ha! ha! ha!” 

“Is she seriously inclining towards that empty- 
pated gentleman,” thought Oscar, as he descended 
from his perch. 

He came and stood close to the baronet, conscious 
that the excessive beauty of his intellectual face must 
contrast very favourably with the wan, washed-out, 
vapid countenance of Sir Random Racket. 

“How do you like my arrangement, Miss La- 
motte ?” he asked, with a graceful humility. 

Cathleen glanced up quickly at the pulpit. 

“T like it amazingly,” she replied, “and I will, if 
you please, set you to work to hang these wreaths 
over the altar.” 

“It’s an awful bore, I think,” said Sir Random, 


| with a weary sigh. 


“Good gracious, sir,” cried impatient Cathleen, 
stamping her foot, “nobody wants you to distress 
Do go into the house—do anything but 





yawn and call everything a bore. I really can’t en- 
dure that; I would almost assoon you made love to 
me.” 

Sir Random opened his large, dull, light eyes in 
amazement. He gave a long whistle, expressive of 
surprise, turned on his heel and sauntered out of the 
chapel. 

“ By George,” said the baronet, “she would be a 
spirited wife for any fellow. I'll wake her up before 
I’ve done with her. I'll smash something before | 
quit Dungarvon Towers, if I have five hundred 
pounds to pay. Yes, by George!” 

Meanwhile, Oscar was bending down his head, and 
speaking low toCathlsen at the altar railings. There 
was & something suggestive in the position, Cathleen 
was in a sad mood, despite the laughter she had been 
giving way to, before we introduced her with Sir 
Random. Oscar took her in this mood, and talked 
sentiment to her very prettily. 

“ This life is a series of disappointments, Miss La- 
motte,” said the schemer, softly ; ‘and even you may 
possibly have discovered a thorn in your pillow of 
down.” ji 

“A sharp one, Mr. Arkwright,” responded Cath- 
leen. 

“ The sharpest is where we have trusted and been 
deceived,” said Oscar, speaking as if to himself. 

“Can he know—does.he guess ?” thought Cathleen. 

“T never trust, Mr. Arkwright,” said the heiress, 
coldly. 

“ Ah, Miss Lamotte, Miss Lamotte,” said Oscar, in 
a voice which he rendered choked aud trembling in 
sound, “if I might dare, if I might tell you what 1 
know, part of what I know, the terrible secret which 
I am possessed of, and which is a burden to me, the 
sword which hangs over a noble house—ah, I would 
die to save you !” 

“You must be rehearsing for a play, Mr. Ark- 
wright,” said Cathleen, with provoking coolness. 

“ Nay, madam,” said Oscar, losing his temper, just 
fora moment. “I know something; a circumstance 
which has in it the germ ofa great destruction ; a cir- 
cumstance, which, if known, would bring down the 
pride of every Lamotte to the dust.” 

His voice was hoarse with passion, but Oat hleen 
put only one interpretation on his words, and that 
was wide of the mark. 

“If anybody has dared,” she said, distinctly, “ to 
cast a slur upon the spotless name of Cathleen La- 
motte, he shall answer for it at the bar of his country, 
is) ew 


r 

“ Hold, fair lady,” interrupted Oscar, eagerly. “ No 
slur has ever touched your pure and spotless name. 
This is a dark mystery, aud I wish to have your con- 


fidence. I wish for your sympathy. Ah Miss La- 
motte, trust me, the honour of your family is in my 
keeping, believe that I will guard it with my life.” 

He spoke so well, so gracefully, that Cathleen was 
touched; she offered him her hand. 

“T do trust you,” she said, gently. 

“One point gained,” said Oscar, to himself, “I 
must keep up the mystery. I must not be in too 
much haste.” 

“T will tell you more another time, Miss Lamotte,” 
he said respectfully, relinquishing her hand, and here 
the matter ended for that evening. 

(To be continued.) 


Tue ANTIQUITIES OF PaRIs.—There is sad work 
going on amongst the relics of old Paris. M. Récappé, 
a well-known amateur and dealer in works of art 
aud virti, having heard that a considerable quantity 
of carved wood had been sold as rubbish, hurried to 
the spot. One glance at the confused heap in a 
corner of the yard was enough for M. Récappé. The 
contractor asked 1,200 francs for the lot, and the 
amateur paid the money down. On examination, 
this huge pile of firewood turned out to be an in- 
estimable treasure—no less than the whole of the 
wood-work which had decorated the old reading- 
room in the “ Bibliothéque Impériale,” a marvel of 
artistic workmanship, supposed to have been designed 
and carved for the great Colbert. When the wood- 
work had been cleansed of all impurities, even 
Récappé himself was astonished. The carvings were 
voted, by competent judges, to be among the finest 
productions of the reign of Louis XIV., and were 
purchased soon afterwards by M. Maillet du Boulay, 
a rich amateur, for the sum of 8,000 francs. Anothei 
instance of like enormity happened three years ago. 
A wrought-iron balustrade was taken down from the 
grand staircase of the same “ Bibliothéque,” and 
was also sold, by weight, to some Auvergnat. A gold- 
smith of Gonesse saw it, and became its happy pos- 
sessor for the sum of 1,200 francs. On being told of 
the affair, the inevitable M. Récappé went imme- 
diately to Gonesse to make himself, at any cost, 
master of the balustrade, which is said to be one of 
the most wonderful specimens of wrought-iron in 
existence. 
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FAIRLEIGH; 


OR, THE BANKEB'S SEORET. 
a 
CHAPTER XIV. 


Fora few moments, the excitement engendered 
by the perusal of the letter, held Mr. Albert Fair- 
leigh with a strong grasp. 

This having in a measure subsided, and he having 
regained control of his faculties sufficiently to enable 
him to ponder reasonably upon his situation, he re- 
flected a moment, and then arising, he gave the bell- 
pull a furious jerk. In answer to which, a waiter 
sharply appeared. Not giving this functionary time 
to speak, he ordered him to bring his bill, and have 
4 carriage at the door in fifteen minutes. 

In a state of impatience, Mr. Fairleigh awaited the 
return of the waiter. At the end of five minutes he 
returned with the bill, which Fairleigh hurriedly paid, 
and cautioning him with regard to the carriage, again 
dismissed him. Locking the door, Mr. Fairleigh pro- 
ceeded to divest himself of his outer clothing. Then, 
opening the trunk, he drew therefrom a gray wig, 
whiskers and a brown quakerish-looking coat. Don- 
ning the latter articles first, he threw his cast-off 
clothing into the trunk, and then stepped forward 
to the glass to arrange his new face. By the appli- 
cation of certain liquids and substances, he manu- 
factured some excellent wrinkles, and gave his face 
an appearance in conformity with the gray hair and 
whiskers, The latter fitted to a charm, the hair hung 
around his ears very naturally, and he gave forth a 
grunt of satisfaction as he saw the metamorphosis 
that had taken place. 

It was not very likely that in the sober, antiquated- 
looking old gentleman, anyone would recognise the 
gay and dashing Albert Fairleigh ; so reasoned that 
gentleman to himself, and he was right, his disguise 
was complete. Again he seated himself, and it was 
very evident, by the nervous twitching of the muscles 
of his face, and the increased uneasiness of his manner, 
that he was again waxing wrath. 

In a moment he leaped from his chair and paced 
the room excitedly, while his brow contracted and his 
eyes sent forth gleams of anger. 

“Curse the luck!” he hissed. “Just got intro- 
duced to her, and with a good share of success, and 
this infernal woman must dog my footsteps, and send 
me flying like a carrier pigeon, Worse, too, there’s 
Dayton, curse him, the lynx-eyed fellow! The 
minion! He and Susan—ugh, I wish I could kill 
them both. S’death! I am nearly mad.” 





BELCHER. } 


The last accents were hardly free from his lips ere 
he heard a knock upon the door. In an instant his 
eyes assumed a drooping expression; he bent down 
and walked slowly towards the door and opened it. 

“Tsn’t this Mr. Fairleigh’s room ?” said the porter, 
who came to take the trunk, and was surprised to see 
this venerable individual. 

“ Yes, Iam Mr. Fairleigh.” 

The waiter seemed hardly to credit this; but then 
an idea struck him, and he said: 

“But you are not the young—I mean Mr. Albert 
Fairleigh ?” 

“Oh, no, no, I am his uncle,” replied the sham 
old man, in a well-assumed voice, and acting his part 
capitally. “ You can take the trunk ; my nephew has 
gone ahead to the train. I shall ride.” 

“Very well, sir,” answered the porter, entertain- 
ing no doubts in regard to the old gentleman's per- 
son, or veracity. 

With a measured gait, Mr. Fairleigh walked down 
stairs and entered the carriage, after giving a like 
explanation to the driver, who too, seemed satisfied, 
and drove to the station, while the gentleman inside 
reclined upon the cushions, reflecting upon the mu- 
tability of human affairs, and the very distasteful and 
perplexing situation in which he was placed. 

As he neared the station, he glanced out of the 
carriage window ; his heart gave a bound, his face 
turned pale, and an oath escaped his lips. 

The object that caused his agitation was a well- 
dressed, and fine-looking young woman, of graceful 
carriage and shapely form. She appeared to be in 
quest of someone, for she gazed about very earnestly, 
and anon stopped and looked back. The dark eye 
was restless, and her features denoted expectation ; 
now and then her lips were compressed, her eye 
grew brighter, and she appeared ill at ease. 

Fairleigh leaned back, secure from the gaze of 
those flashing eyes, and although he was much 
perturbed, solaced himself with the mental observa- 
tion that his disguise was impenetrable. 

In a very short time he secured his seat. He was 
still anxious, however, for though he was changed 
in appearance, he knew that the eyes of the woman 
were keen, and he was not free from doubt and 
apprehension, until he knew by the motion, the train 
had left the station. 

That made him quiet in one respect, but there 
were numerous other things that harassed his mind ; 
and to escape from the torment which his thoughts 
threw him into, he drew a flask of brandy from his 
portmanteau, and endeavoured to drown his feelings 
in liberal potations, which in due course of time had 
their effect, and he lay back in an intoxicated slumber. 


With the dawn of early morning, he found himself 
in Liverpool. He awoke unrefreshed, and with & 
severe headache, which, as may be imagined, did 
pot tend to mitigate his ill-humour, or sweeten his 
temper, and he lounged around, indulging in the use 
of large expletives, and making himself obnoxious 
to every person that he came into contact with. 

He hurriedly pushed through the crowd, with 
vigour and sprightliness which persons thought quite 
unusual for a man of his apparent age. And, indeed, 
Fairleigh had forgotten that he still wore his dis- 
guise, and was reminded of it by a remark borne to 
his ear with regard to his agility. Then he became 
cautious. The liquor he had consumed had not 
tended to increase his discernment, or enliven his 
mind; and fearful lest, by some untoward blunder, 
he should betray himself, he got away from the 
crowd with all possible expedition. , 

He hailed a carriage, and was about entering, when 
a hand was laid upon his shoulder. a 

“The guilty flee when no man approacheth. 
And Fairleigh suddenly became pale, and his knees 
shook beneath him. Then, rallying his failing courage, 
| he turned round, expecting to see the dreaded face of 
| Dayton. But no, that was spared him, his appre- 

hension was dispelled, and with a ghastly smile of 
lingering fear, he grasped the man’s hand, and said: 

“Confound you, I thought ’twas . ; 

“I know, I know; don't call names,” interrupted 
the other, pushing him into the carriage, and taking 
a seat beside him. ae 

Fairleigh kept silont a moment, to regain his com- 
posure, and then queried: 

“ Now, what is all this about ? 
completely.” 

“ Hist, you blockhead !” returned the other, sharply. 
“Don’t talk so loud, you will injure the whole of us 
with your ftongue.” ; 

“Don’t be foolish, Crackenstein,” whispered Pair- 
leigh, “ but tell me how Susan found out where I was. 

“She'd find you anywhere; you'd better—under- 
stand?” and the man drew his finger significantiy 
across his throat. . ; 

“Ugh! I can’t do that,” replied Fairleigh, with » 
shudder. d 

“ You are a coward,” sneered Crackenstein. 

“And you are—well, we won't quarrel,” he re- 
turned, checking himself. i 

“J should rather think not,” said Crackenstein, 
threateningly. 

“ Now drop this bantering, and tell me the news.” 

“If you won't be a fool, I will. You saw the ac- 
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count of the robbery of Winslow and Son in the 
papers?” 
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“No; I hain’t dared to look at a paper.” 

His companion glared contemptuously at him, and 
continued : 

“Well, Dayton took the case, and took ‘ Hayes’ 
and rs 

A fearful oath escaped Fairleigh’s lips, and he 
leaped to his feet, forgetting that the carriage was 
not very high studded. 

The other gragped him, and crushed him down 
upon the seat, with the expressive injunction “ not to 
be a lunatic.” 

“ Well, well, what next?” quoth Fairleigh, ‘tre- 
mulously, his head still aching from the force of the 
contact with the top of the carriage. 

“They had a tough fight, when Hayes got away, 
and Dayton after him.” 

“Did he catch him, say?” interrupted Fairleigh, 
with interest. 

“ Hold your tongue,” Sigsed is companion, with 
lowering brows, “and 4st ame tell my story, Hayes 
ran as fast as he couii,amd Dayton couldn't over- 
take him.” 


“ Good !” exclaimed (eithiigh, itis fave brighten- 


ing. 
3ut itwwas Goomed %o be elongetell agsin, for his 
companion continued: 

“ Yes, he didn%*teatch dim, but hedrew this pistol, 
and sent bullet ‘through ‘his lungs.” 

Fairleigh groaned. 

“Yes,” resumell Quuckenstein, “and Walior is 
captured.” 

“Who thy? Bugten?” mumbled Maiteigh, in a 
woeful tame. 

“ Yes ; hele desineying everything might and left.” 

“ Therélamo chense of timgetting away is there?” 
gasped Fatleigh, onwhom the disheartening wortls | 
of the other, in relwfion ‘to ‘their affains, had bad a | 
powerful #ffect. 

“No, no, ‘that's one yp laee where ‘wenre secure.” 

At this point both were senrew bat startled iby the | 
driver's asking ‘them wikere wished to go. 

“To the Adelphi,” maplie® Reirlsigh, atftere au- 
ment’s thought. d 

A silence now prevailed. “Both of them were busy 
with their own thoughts. As to Fairleigh, he was 
terrified. By nature, he wascrafty, insinuating, and 
where impudence and brazen-facedness were requi- 
sites, he was a valuable acquisition, but when danger 
was near, or retribution likely to fall, he sank at 
once into lethargic, powerless cowardice. 

The train of his thoughts was suddenly broken by 
the carriage coming to # halt, and the opening of the 
door by the coachman. 

The two alighted, entered the hotel, and proceeded 
to a room which had been assigned them. They ex- 
cited no suspicion, both were well-dressed, and ap- 
peared very quiet and honest, especially Mr. Pair- 
leigh, in his sober costume. 

Seating themselves, the ¢wo worthies continued 
their conversation. 

“How shall I quiet Susan? She bores me to 
death,” remarked /airleigh, in a perplexed tone. 

“Why, man, send Dickson on her track. He will 
keep you informed as to her movements.” 

“ Yes, and keep me jumping like a frog from one 
puddle to another.” 

“Well, what do you expect, you baby; if you 
haven't got courage enough to shut her up, you ought 
to be bothered.” 

“T will talk with Dickson ; I suppose it is the only 
thing I can do.” 

“How did you get along with Miss Ormsby?” 
queried Crackeustein. 

“Not very well. I failed at first.” 

“ Humph!” grunted his companion. “ You hardly 
can do anything else.” 

“I might, if it had not been for that spectre, 
Susan. Hang it! I had just begun, when she scented 
me, and routed me out by herconfounded spying.” 

“ Yes, and always will, until——If ‘twas my case, 
I'd do it right off.” 

“T can’t, and shan’t, and there's an end of that,” 
replied Fairleigh, decidedly. 

‘‘ Well, there’s.no use staying here ; be on hand to- 
night ; new lesson of some kind, remember.” 

“] will,” anewered Fairleigh, and the burly form 
of Crackenstein disappeared. 


CHAPTER XV. 


Since the little inmate of the dingy house had 
been returned to her incarceration, Luke Gibbons had 
indulged his penchant for tormenting her to its fullest 
extent. 

She, poor child, bore it meekly—what else eould 
she do ?—and she went about what few duties it fell 
to her lot to perform, with a resignation and fortitude 
which would have graced one of more years. Her 
only pleasures were in thinking of the honest, blue- 
eyed stevedore, and repeating his kind words silently 
to herself. ‘hen thoughts of the “ splendid stranger,” 


| did motteck at your 





as in her childish way she called him, who had saved 
her life, and dealt so gently with her, came up in her 
mind, and served to lighten many a weary hour. Yet 
when Luke Gibbons maltreated and abused her, the 
tears would rush into her eyes, she would press her 
little hands to her face, and in her misery, wish that 
the splendid stranger had left herto diein the waters ; 
then she would have been freed from the thraldom 
that embittered her life, and was crushing her young 
and gentle spirit. y 

It was the evening on the same @ay on which 
Fairleigh had agreed to meet 

Luke Gibbons was sitting upon ahighstool, the 
little iron pipe was endlesefiin his teeth, and 
from his mouth came wolumes of emvuke. 

A change ‘haa im 
first the reader’s attention ‘been 

On aline with the old esk,an@ 
part of the room where lay #hedhild's bef, « parti- 
tion had been erected, construstedontyaf olf benrils, 
and built by Luke Gibbous siimssif. 

Luke Gibbons, having some Tewrs @iut ‘the ahilll 
was more observing tham Gad been ther wont, anil’ 
that she did not sleep «= @#ound ms formerly, dail 
enclosed her in this pen, @at he aightbe.morewer-. 
tain that sho saw none Kiisactions. More fully to | 
carry out this intention the ‘had ‘levk ithe | 
door, and when tho moor went to be | 
turned the key and «xe wassecursd. “‘Whus wasther | 
prison made more secureand semibonsil wae, if pas~ 
sible, by this addition. 

“Gaimg to sleep, Lime, ch?” oredkell Taike ‘Gib- 
bous, giering at her with that hideous look 1 
lerte tim. “Like boudoir, do ? t | 
‘therik me for‘that,‘he! ‘he! he! ¢h!” che laughed 
at whatlhe termed tis wit. “It qilenses you ‘tomes 


since 
to fit. 
‘thet 


; 
, 
: 
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jamy lovely face, don't dt?” hewnecred, asthe child | 


‘tured her back to-him, from disgust-t this @istortedl / 
wountenance. ‘S'urn round here; ‘sposin’ I@hould } 
die,” he whined, “then you would beworry that yous 

aufortunate fatheras much 
as you could,” =nfl i 


dtwasean abortive attempt, and resulted ‘im = daiii- 
crous, yet fearful expression. 

“Father,” repeated the child, inher mind. “ Oh, 
I know he is not my father ; I would not like him if 
he was.” 

And she buried her face in the straw to shut the 
dread thought from her mina. 

“Lift your eyes ; I'll call the:dog ont,” he yelled, 
and tremblingly, she raised her dark, melancholy orbs. 

Monsieur Luke Gibbous, as he facstiously termed 
himself, smoked on, now. and ‘then raising the stone 
bottle to his lips, but paying no attention to the child. 
His mind was preoccupied ; hours passed and he sat in 
the same position, the same ferocious look upon his 
features, at intervals emitting volumes of smoke from 
his mouth, and watching it with his elfish eyes, as it 
curled upwards. 

He glanced at the child, she was asleep; he 
chuckled, arose from his seat, and locked the door 
of her cell. At that moment the clock struck eleven. 

He halted, counted the strokes until the last sound 
had died away, chuckled again, and unlocking the 
door of the closet opposite to the partition, he 
whistled lowly. 

An instant passed, and the fierce dog appeared. 
The animal raised his eyes to his master and then 
walked slowly to the opposite corner of the room and 
crouched low, as if awaiting orders. 

Luke trudged over to the old desk, opened one of 
the drawers, drew therefrom a piece of meat, and laid 
it at the dog’s feet. 

The dog raised his eyes as if secking -permiasion 
to commence his meal. Luke Gibbans granted an 
assent and the animal forthwith ‘began its mastica- 
tion. j 

That part of the programme being ‘finished ‘to the 
satisfaction of both dog and master, the latter crossed | 
the room with a stealthy tread; and paused a.moment | 
at the door. Then he placed his foot upon a pro- 
jecting bit of wood, of which there were a number, 
forming # ladder upon the side of the partition, and, 
began the ascent. 

When he arrived at the che strétched his'body, 
over the boards, and looked down upon the child. He 
saw that she slumbered, watched her an instant, 
while his expression underwent numerous and repul- 
sive changes, and then‘turned and deacended. 

He reflected a moment, and then placed the table, 
against the wall. Moving silently to the wall near 
the outside door, he touched a spring concealed ‘in the 
wood. ‘The pane) flew back,he touched another, and 
the floor slid back where the table had been, again 
revealing that dismal chasm. 

The dog left his position, gazed down into the 
abyss, and looking towards Luke, whined mourn- 
fully. Luke leered at him for a moment, extinguished 
the light, and both were in utter darkness. 

Luke Gibbons approached the edge of the hole, 
clung with his hands to the sides, aud then, after as- 


suring himself, relinquished his grasp, and dropped 
down out of sight. 

In a moment he whistled in a soft, peculiar manner 
and Unmerciful reached over into the cavity, placed 
his fore feet upon Luke Gibbons’ shoulders, who 
grasped him tightly with both hands, and pulled the 
‘dog in after him. 

Both Gq bee master remained perfectly still for a 
moment. “Phen Luke Gibbons ran his hand along 
the side,and, after fumbling a short time, he prv- 
Tee ‘torch, which he immediately proceeded to 


ig 

‘The ‘torch flamed up, and brought to view a place 
‘dismal in the extreme,:consisting of a long, pk oa 
aligy,enclasell by walls of solidwmasonry, in which 
*ppeared an iron door, ; wo that it closely 
wesembled.the wall. In Tnike Gibbons inserted 
7 twisted it ima manner, and then ap- 
_— his «shoulder, aud, pushing with consideralio 
, the door slowly opened. Reaching his hand 
Yaside, he moved it‘around.an instant, when the trap 
door, through which-he had descended, slid back 
with a slight aumbling moise ; then he moved his 
hend-again, anil ‘he coulf thear the faint click of tle 
panel as ‘it closed in thereom above. He grinned 


withsatisiaction, and @henGlosed the ponderous door 
and re-locked ‘it. 


Et was a will, terrible wcene. There stood Luke 
‘Gibbons, im that ‘Stone-bound passage, his 
features eek. ae amearthly in the ruddy 
glare of wiiich now burned Aigh, ani 
caused ‘the shailowstediance around those walls, like 
spectres the depths of the earth; 
nade mare 6,and the effect: more sepulchral, 
‘by the moaning of ‘the dog, who crouched at his fect, 

mn i m his mouth. 
Withan emile, Luke ‘Gibbons observed tho 
the torchwever his head, called 

upon the to fdllow him, anf watked forward. 

Over a the two pursued their way, 
uatil they arrived wt what mppeared to be a small 
warridor ; here the passage ended. In the middle of 
@herwall was a door, similar to the one above de- 
‘scribed 


Here he again paused, drew from his pocket a cu- 
riously-shaped key, which he placed in the aperture 
of the lock, and turned it several times; after each 
revolution the sound of bolts slowly gliding back 
greeted his ear. Removing the key from the lock he 
turned it upside down, and inserted itin a hole below 
the first one, and turned it as many times in an op- 
posite direction. A sound, like the distant creaking 
of a windlass, followed this operation, and then he 
grasped the iron,knob ef the door, and, by some ex- 
ertion, opened it. A space of about two feet in width, 
and four feet in length, at the opposite side of which 
‘was another door, was'brought to view by this per- 
formance. 

Inserting ‘his-hand at the right, he grasped a knob 
and jerked it, then anxiously listened. 

An instant passed, and then a sharp Click, as if of 
the concussion of metals, greated his ear. He.grinned, 
and then turned his attention to theinside door. 

Above, heavy iron weights hung suspended, which 
‘fitted loosely in the aperture between the two doors. 
Choosing another key from his bunch, he applied it 
to the lock of thesecond door, and after a few revolu- 
tions it yielded, opening into a room where around a 
table were seated a dozen ‘villanons-lodking men. 
Lamps hung suspended from the ceiling, casting a 
dull, hazy light over the room andits inmates, which 
served to make the effect more appalling. 

After closing the doors, careful to lock only the 
first one, and that by the upper lock; for had he 
‘locked the door ‘by the lower lock, the weights would 
‘have descented anil crushed him in an instant, that 
‘being the purpose for which the intricate mechanism 
had “been ‘introduced ; a not ‘knowing the 
modus i, ‘would have been killed instantly. 
‘Luke sdvaneed, followed by ‘his inseparable canine 
companion. Be seated himself, gazed approvingly 
around, and then relapsed iute silence. 

While he is thus meditating, we will take the oppor- 
tunity to furnish the reader with a condensed account 
of ‘the appearance of the dungeon, or whatever it 
might ‘be termed. ‘Its dimensions were about thirty- 
‘five fest byeighteen. On each sideof the room were 
iron ‘boxes, large enough to put small beds into, ‘but 
they were really used as workshops for counterfeiting 
coin, and extending nearly to the wall, each having, 
‘about four feet from the floor, a small circular aperture. 
Opposite to the long ‘table, very close to the farther 
wall, and equidistant ‘from the iron boxes on either 
side, was a large circular tube, also manufactured of 
iron, and representing in sppearancea common loco- 
motive’boiler, and of capacity to admit of two men 
standing abreast‘iuside of it. This strange apparatus 
extending to the wall, was about six feet in height, 
and had on the left a door, which was so closely set 
in, that it seemed a component and immovable part 





of the metal itself. 
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This was the mode of ingress and egress for. the 
men, who were never allowed to enter the dominions 
which Luke had passed through, and which he re- 
garded as his own. Above this tube or boiler, was 
a trap-door, worked by cordsand springs, upon ‘the 
same principle.as those in.Luke’s den, and opening 
into the rear part ofa shop above. In descend- 
ing from the shop into the region below, it required 
the greatest caution, for ‘there was only one step, 
and that was not half the size of man's foot. From 
this rest, the one descending must grasp a ring which 
hung above, and swing himself with force enough to 
open the iron door, then auother swing,'’and he must 
trust to fate, and jump through the aperture. ‘This 
at first seemed hazardous, but with a man of ordinary 
strength and courage, would soon become mere play, 
aliiough it was dangerous, for one inch the wrong 
way was certain death. Below was a well, the sides 
of which were. lined with jagged rocks,’so that death 
rust ensue before the poor victim reached the 
water. 

All these intricate, complicate, and infernal , ar- 
rangements, were.the productions of the brain of the 
scheming and treacherous Luke Gibbons. He had 
sought to make his retreat impenetrable .and un- 
available by the officers of the law, and he had suc- 
ceeded, 

The men who were seated at each side of the long 
table were of muscular proportions, and hardened, 
reckless appearance, with the exception.of two. One 
of these was the person calling himself Albert Fair- 
leigh, and the other a smooth-faced man, who had a 
redeeming look about him, which showed that he had 


not always been as low as he was now. Revenge—" 


that passion which turns men inte demons, after long 
nourishment, was the quality that laid the founda- 
tion of his ruin. 

Other things, too, had played their part, and at 
last driven him to the position im which we now find 
him, an outlaw, a burglar, a counterfeiter, and worst 
of all things, a murderer. ‘He wasno longer s man; 
ho had drank so long.and deeply, that he was a.mere 
automaton without it; it was his subsistence—his 
life. This man was by his comrades in crime, deno- | 
minated as “ Belcher.” 

Luke Gibbons remained in his 
moments, and then drawing his o 
rapped upon it with his fist. 

The talking ceased. All were quiet. 

“ Drawler,” said Luke. 


sive mood a few! 
r near the table,’ 


This was Fairleigh’s professional name, and he 
arose to his feet. 
“What have you done?” 


“T am sorry to——” 

“ Down, fool!” interrupted his questioner. “Don't 
make speeches here, eh! Bolcher! 

The person addressed arose, and turned his wild, 
blazing eyes upon.his chief. 

“Do you like Ormsby, eh ?” asked Gibbons, with a 
peeuliar light im his eye. 

As these words fell upon the man's ear, he gave a 
gasp; his face looked terrific; he trembled; his 
eyes resembled balls of fire, and bringing his fist 
down upon the table with crashing force, at the same 
uttering an oath, he answered : 

“ He is the man that first thrashed me when a boy. 
My hatred of him is limitless. He exceeded me at 
college, for that I hate him. He married the woman 
I loved, he belied me—he—he—oh, he did every- 
thing! He crushed me—he—curse—he—he——!’ 

A gurgling sound mage his utterance, his) 
usually florid face was livid, his breath came quick’ 
and fast, his teeth clashed together, and he hissed: 

“Ha! I see him now! He dares me—he mocks, 
me! A knife, an axe; I'll out him limb from limb! | 
I'll pluck his heart! He will get away! Oh, fiends, 
poe Iam foiled! Ourses upon him! He has es-| 
caped !” 

His terrible agitation overpowered him. He threw) 
his hands wildly about, he uttered dreadful words, he 
beat the air, he struok his breast, he tore his hair, 
raved, howled, moaned, yelled, and shrieked, in wild, 
piercing, unearthly strains. 

The men, although hardened, were unused to sach 
appalling scenes of frenzy, and the sight of that 
wreck of a man, crazed with drink and revenge, his 
diabolical appearance, his words, and terrible actions, 
made them shudder, and they turned. their headsaway. 

Not so with Luke Gibbons; he sat and chuokled 
in fiendish glee, his eyes rivetted upon the crazed 
man, ard his diabolical features twisted into a.grin. 
He enjoyed it witha relish, te him it was the choicest 
of treats. 

“You laugh, jeer at me!” shrieked the maniac, 
bursting out afresh. “ You laugh! Oh, you know 
I'm human, do ye? You lie, I’m not. I once was, 
but that was long ago, before Pluto warmed me in 
his breast, and changed my heart toa serpent, my 
soul to brimstone! I can rend these bolts, break 
these bars, throw them as I could a straw! I can 
twist ye all like paper!” 





The \perspiration poured from his head and face ; 
npon each cheek was agpot of burning red, contrast- 
ing terribly with the marble whiteness of the rest of 
his face. He bit his lip, his hands were clasped to- 
gether with such firmness that the joints crackled. 

Luke Gibbons laughed, a low, derisive, sneering 
laugh, and he.gazed.at the madman with that aggra- 
vating smile, so exclusively his own. 

As Belcher saw this, he guaked with rage, his 
body swayed to and fro, and then with a wild re- 
echoing yell, he sprang forward, exclaiming: 

“T have at yenow! ‘Tis Pluto’s work! I go!” 

‘He reached the table, when, with his eyes fiercely 
gleaming, and a low, menacing growl, Unmerciful 
arose before him, and grasped his vest with his glis- 
tening teeth, while Luke Gibbons grinned satisfac- 
torily. 

The wild.man paused, gazed an instant upon the 
animal, then his expression underwent most radical 
change. The fiery eyes assumed the look of harm- 
‘less idiocy, the muscles of the face relaxed, a wan, 
sickening, foolish smile broke over his features, and 
he said, in low, crying tones: 

“Nice, raz dog. I love you, doggy. You love me, 
don’t you? Ha, ha, ha! Oh, what fine teeth you've 
got; you wouldn't bite poor old orazy, wicked Bel- 
cher, would ye? No, no, oh no,” and he patted the 
dog, who let go his hold, but still regarded him with 
watchfulness. 

The men turned away from the scene. There was 
something inexpressibly affecting about it; such as 
we all feel when gazing upon a person who is insane, 
and excited to laughter, anger, and tears at intervals. 
They blamed Luke Gibbons for this, for the man had 
been drinking to an unusual extent during the even- 
ing, and was affected, during the latter part of his 
remarks, by delirium tremens, which his previous 
excitement had brought prematurely on. 

After exhausting himeelf in talklng to the animal, 
Belcher crawled from fhe.table, and quietly seated 
himself upon a stool, his head fell upon his hands, 
and he sank into troubled sleep. 

(Fo be continued.) 


ADELCIA. 


BY THE 
Author of ‘The Beauty of Paris,” *' Wild Redburn,” kc. 
—————_~e—-——— 

as CHAPTER VIL 
Ricwarp Stzpmore and his companions had con- 
tinued to watch the movements of those who fol- 
lowed the banner until they were lost to view inthe 
foliage which surrounded the cottage. 
“They go to seek old Walters,” said Sir Bertram, 
“butithey will not find him alone, if they find him at 








all.” 


“ Ah,” remarked his father ; “that word ‘alone’ re- 
minds me ‘that you have returned alone. Did not 
your mysterious attendant, of whom you spoke so 
much in your letters, return with you? I mean him 
whom you called Edwin Hume.” 

“Oh, yes, and he is in yonder cottage. At least, 
it was there I left him,” replied Sir Bertram. “Our 
horses were too weary to attempt to cross the river 
by the ford, which Hume told me was very broken 
and exceedingly dangerous when the stream is as it 


|| is now, rapid and swollen.” 


“* Why did he not cross in the boat with you, Ber- 
tram? Old Walters would have attended to the 


|| horses-until we could have had them ferried over.” 


“ Walters was not at home,.as I said, and besides 
Hume remarked that it would be wrong to leave 
steeds so valuable withouta guard, even for an hour. 
I remember now, that when wewere at the top of 
yonder hill he halted and gazed about. We saw the 
glitter of bright lances, as we supposed, miles away 
in the road where it crosses the top of Penmore ridge. 
Hume ‘gazed very long and sharply towards them. 
I wrote you that in power of vision he excelled every 
man in the-army of Lord Hesex, seemingly as keen 


\| of sight as the eagle, which wees and recognises ite 


prey or ‘its enemy where human eye can distinguish| 
no one object from another. So, as he gazed at what 
appeared to me but the sheen of polished metal or 
mirrors, his brow grew dark and frowning, ‘as I have 
often seen'it doin Ireland when we charged upon 
the stubborn men of O'Neil. ‘Some exclamation of 
surprise, or perhaps it was of anger, escaped his lips, 
too ; though ‘to speak frankly,” said Sir Bertram, as 
he pressed. Adelcia’s hand, “my soul was at the mo- 
ment. in my eyes, and they had caught-the fluttering 
of a scarf from iadear lady's window, so that, intruth, 
Hume may have uttered a whole sentence of wouder 
or rage, end Ihave heard not a word.” 

‘“‘ Perhaps he even then recognised the banner of 
Sir Otto Dare,” observed Master Stepmore. “ ‘i’hough 
if he did, why should it have made him frown and 
ery oui?” 





“That I cannot explain,” said Sir Bertram. “I 
only know that he has ever seemed more like a 
friend—or rather more like a vigilant andaffectionate 
guardian to me, than like a servitor, and that if there 
be a mystery-about him it is his right to hold it, and 
not mine to try to grasp it——” 

“ But,” interrupted Adelcia, impulsively, “it may 
be an evil mystery, one unworthy of your association 
in any manner with the man who lives init. You 
wrote us that he entered your service in Ireland, not 
two years ago—scarcely a year, I think. That he 
sought service under you as a favour, refusing to 
receive wages, and indeed was quite a mysterious 
personage.” 

“ Thatis true; and it is no less true that Edwin 
Hume, as-he calls himself, has ever acted as a most 
brave, faithful and honourable man. “My life he has 
saved a score of times 

“For that alone,” exclaimed Adelcia, warmly “I 
shall never attempt to penetrate his secret, if he has 
one, though curiosity is @ passion, you say, in our 
sex. He may be as rude and ungainly as | have al- 
ready drawn him in my mind, but I shall revere and 
respect him for his strange fidelity to you.” 

“He will be well rewarded in having the esteem 
of so fair a lady,” said Sir Bertram, gallantly. “ But 
even as I was about to cross the river in the boat he 
displayed his vigilance over my welfare. 

“«Take off your armour, Sir Bertram,’ he said. 
‘The river is swift and deep, your armour heavy, and 
the boat but a shell. Should any mischance cast you 
into the stream the weight of your armour and sword 
will drag you to the bottom.’” 

“And thrice as you crossed,” cried Adelcia, clasp- 
ing her hands, “the fierce torrent seemed about to 
overturn your boat! Oh, how rash you are, Bertram! 
But where are the three servitors whom your father 
sent to Ireland to act as your body-guard ?” 

“Say rather,” remarked Master Stepmore, while 
the fair girl blushed deeply, “ the.three tough knaves 
you,my daughter, persuaded me to send to Ireland 
to watch day and night over the precious safety of 
Bertram.” 

“ Hume and I left them at least a day's journey in 
our rear,” replied Sir Bertram, in a tone which proved 
that his mind was not fixed upon that of which he 
was speaking. 

Adelcia noticed the heaviness of his brow and 
tone at once, and so did Master Stepmore, who looked 
at him keenly. 

“You are fearful that this faithful follower may 
be badly treated by Sir Otto, Bertram,” remarked 
the merchant; “but if he be asked'to point out the 
ford he can readily reply that he knows nothing of 
it.” 

“ He can so reply, of course ; and yet he does know. 
But-as I recall his frown and exclamation while he 
gazed towards the lances, I cannot but think he knows 
something of this Sir Otto Dare.” 

“But the lances you aud he saw may not have 
been those of Sir Otto’s troop, my son. But see! there 
they come into view again, and though it is now 
growing dark, itis very plain that they have left 
the cottage and are riding towards the ford above. I 
fear your follower is soting as their guide,” said 
Master Stepmore. 

Sir Bertram gazed earnestly towards the troop, and 
after a pause remarked : 

“‘T am sure that he who gallops so boldly as leader, 
is Edwin Hume. He knows, too, that the ford is 
broken, for he warned me against attempting its pass- 


6. 
ei And how knew he anything of the state of Step- 
more Ford?” asked the merchant. “I am very sure 
that I have never seen. Edwin Hume, or that if he 
hath been -hereabout he must have borne another 
name. Now, the ford was broken up some six 
months agu, during s great tempest, whioh, for a day 
and a night, welled the river far above its banks— 
you remember that I wrote you that Walters’ cottage 
was destroyed, and that I had had a new one of stone 
erected for the old man, and that he would have it built 
where the old one stood. Now, how knew Edwin 
Hume that the ford had become so dangerous ?” 

“ That is more than I am able to tell, father. He 
certainly must have been in this neighbourhood long 
enough, and recently, too, to Know the locality so 
well.” 

“ After he entered your service in Ireland, Ber- 
tram, was he never absent ?” 

“Yes, father. He was once separated from me 
during a retreat, and I did not see him again for 
three months. In fact, I believed he had been 
captured and slain by the O'Neil. He rejoined my 
command some three or four months.ago.” 

“ And how did he explain his absence ?” 

“Very simply. He said he would have rejoined 
me sooner had he been able. He is not a talkative 
man, and I did not press him for particulars.” 

“Ah,” said Adelcia, “I begin to think Sir Ber- 
tram holds thismysterious Edwin Hume in someawe.” 
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“ You are nearly right, Adelcia,” replied Sir Ber- 
tram. “I have never been able to regard him as a 
mere servitor or man-at-arms.” 

“ Perhaps he may bea secret friend of Sir Otto 
Dare,” remarked Master Stepmore. “ At least it is 
plain that he is about to show him the ford, for there 
we may see the whole troop entering the water, and 
the ford is there.” 

“Tt may be that he desires to lead Sir Otto and his 
party into trouble, father.” 

“T like not his having persuaded you to take off 
your armour, Bertram. He may have known of the 
speedy coming of Sir Otto. He may have appointed 
to meet him at the cottage——” 

“Tn that case,” interrupted Adelcia, “Sir Otto 
would have at once, after crossing the hill, ridden to 
the cottage; and you know we saw them scatter to 
seek for the ford.” 

“ Nor did he ask me to leave off my armour,” said 
Sir Bertram, “until he had learned from me, by 
a direct question, that 1 had as good a suit here in 
Stepmore Retreat. He handed me my sword, too, as 
was about to leave it in my haste to greet you, fa- 

“You mean in your haste to greet Adelcia, my 
son. But from your statement I must consider him 
your friend.” 

There was still ample daylight to reveal the move- 
ments of those who followed Edwin Hume—move- 
ments which we described in the preceding chapter 
—and those near the summer-house watched eagerly 
a)! that passed, so far as the distance and increasing 
dusk of evening would permit. 

Sir Bertram, experienced in such scenes, finally ex- 
claimed: 

“ As I live, Hume has led them intotrouble! They 
are in deep water, while he has gained the sunken 
ledge.” 

“May heaven grant that Sir Otto Dare sink to rise 
no more!” cried Master Stepmore, who had risen to 
his seat, and, propped by his crutch and staff, was 
straining his eyes to see the end of the scene. 

But darkness set in too fast to allow him and his 
companions to see all. The forms of Edwin Hume, 
of Sir Otto and his followers, became indistinct, and 
then invisible. 

“ Let us retire into the house,” said Master Step- 
more, “and consider the fact that Sir Otto Dare is 
about to visit us, to accomplish some deep purpose of 
Lis own.” 

“Lean upon my arm, father,” observed Sir Bertram. 
“Tt is a better support than either staff or crutch.” 

“ Aye, my son, it is young, strong, and valiant,” 
replied the merchant, as he accepted the offered aid. 
“| can easily recall the time, Bertram, when my arm 
was as young and strong as yours.” 

“ And more valiant, too, I have no doubt, my father.” 

“TI cannot say that, Bertram, for report speaks ad- 
miringly of your daring deeds in Ireland and in Spain. 
At least, I never was a coward, and but for this Sir 
Otto Dare, I should now be as strong as he. But of 
this I will speak hereafter. Not your arm, my daugh- 
ter,” he added, as Adelcia offered her aid also. “ Let 
me rest my hand thus upon your shoulder, for it may 
be—heaven forbid!—that after this night I shall 
never again be free to call you daughter.” 

“You shall ever be father to me, happen what 
may, my father,” replied Adelcia. 

“ What if that which Sir Otto wrote be true? What 
if you are the daughter of an earl ora prince ?” 

“Of all that he wrote I do not believe a word ; 
and were all true, in my heart you would ever be as 
you are now, my dearly beloved father,” replied 
Adelcia, as she pressed her lips upon the pale, thin 
hand resting upon her shoulder. 

“ Bless you, my child, for that promise. And I 
know that you mean all you say. I know not why 
Sir Otto directs his unwelome presence hither, yet | 
fear he comes no longer to ask for your hand but to 
demand it in the name of the queen.” 

‘There is a way by which we may baffle Sir Otto 
Dare and the queen also,” said Sir Bertram. “ Adel- 
cia may be made my wife within the hour. It is not 
far to the curate’s, and Mr. Gresham is our friend. A 
line from you will advise him of the necessity for in- 
giant action.” 

“And what think you the tyrannical Elizabeth 
would then do?” replied Master Stepmore. “Has 
she not often separated husband and wife, and cast 
them into prison, because they neglected to ask her 
consent to their union?” 

“But in such cases, father, the offending parties 
were nobles and belonging to the court.” 

“Not always, my son. Yet the risk of her wrath 
must be met, if as | suspect, Sir Otto Dare has armed 
himself with authority from her.” 

“Then why not bid us hurry over to Mr. Gresham's 
and be united as soon as possible? You donot know 
that Elizabeth has given Sir Otto Dare power to de- 
qand the disposal of Adelcia’s hand.” 

“My son,” interrupted the merchant, “were to- 





day to-morrow, or were it after midnight of to-day, 
I would bid you and Adelcia make all speed to marry. 
But until after the hour of midnight, I shall have no 
right to say to you, go wed Adelcia Louvaine.” 

“No right? Then you are bound by somesolemn 
pledge ?” exclaimed Sir Bertram. 

“T am bound by my oath, by my word of honour, 
pledged to the father of Adelcia.” 

“To the father of Adelcia!” cried Sir Bertram. 

“To my father! Then you do know the name of 
my father?” exclaimed the amazed maiden. 

“No. Ido not know his name norhisrank. But 
if he to whom I gave the pledge was not her father 
he deceived me into the belief that he was, and I hold 
my procnise as sacred, until I shall have learned that 
he spoxe falsely. To-day is the 15th of June, is it 
not?” 

“ Yes, father; it is the 15th,” replied Sir Bertram. 
“But what of that ?” 

“Sixteen years will have passed when the clock 
strikes twelve to-night, since I bound myself by oath 
and word of honour not to give my consent to the 
union of Adelcia to any man, high or low, until these 
sixteen years should have elapsed,” said Master 
Stepmore. “The time has nearly gone by, and but 
a few hours are left for the observance of my pledge. 
Yet within these few hours all my right to dispose 
of her hand, or to retain guardianship over her, may 
be taken from me forever. But here we are at the 
house. Let us go into the little room I call my library, 
and then I will speak of the past.” 

“But we may be broken in upon by this desperate 
adventurer, Sir Otto Dare,” remarked Sir Bertram. 

“Tf he comes with the authority of the queen, we 
cannot resist him. If he comes not with that authority, 
or without the authority of the man, who, sixteen 
years ago, confided Adelcia to my care, I will resist 
him,” said Master Stepmore. 

“ By force, father?” asked the maiden, who trem- 
bled with apprehension of some fierce affray, in which 
those whom she so dearly loved might be struck 
down by Sir Otto Dare and his followers. 

“ Aye, by force and to the death!” exclaimed Sir 
Bertram, who burned to measure swords with this for- 
midable adventurer, who had so suddenly and unex- 
pectedly thrust himself between him and Adelcia. 

“Stepmore Retreat is not a fortress,” said the mer- 
chant, calmly, as his companions assisted his feeble 
steps through the hall and into a small apartment, 
whose walls were hung with shelves of books, and 
rare paintings. ‘‘Stepmore Retreat is the unpretend- 
ing abode of a simple English merchant, yet I think 
even Sir Otto Dare, with all his Moslems will never, 
in his own name, take aught from its roof without 
resistance. But more than this, there is very little 
probability that Sir Otto and his troop can cross the 
river to-night. He may ride miles above and miles 
below and cross in boats, but to do so he will con- 
sume hours, and not arrive at my gate before day- 
light.” 

“And suppose he had succeeded, and were now 
here, my father? Would you have yielded Adelcia 
to his demand? Had he chosen any other route, or 
started a day sooner he would now be here.” 

“ He did not choose another route, and he is not 
yet here,” replied Master Stepmore, with a cal 


“And yet, nry father,” replied the noble-hearted 
maiden, “ rather than be even involwntarily your ruin 
and persecution, I so love you and Bertram that could 
my ceasing to live defend you and him from harm, [ 
would ingly die.” 

“We know that well, dear Adelcia,” said her lover, 
as he drew the lovely girl to his bosom. “ But not 
even to avert from us this dreadful storm could you 
become the wife of Sir Otto Dare?” 

“To be the wife of anyone but you, Bertram, | 
could never consent,” she replied frankly and with 
the blushing ingenuousness of devoted love. “To 
be the wife of Sir Otto Dare!” 

She shuddered as she uttered the name, and cou!d 
say no more. . 

aster Stepmore regarded them with kindly eyes ; 
and as he gazed he thought: 

“Certainly heaven designed that these handsome 
and noble ones should be made husband and wife; 
It shall not be my fault if they fail to be, despite Sir 
Otto and the queen. I will acknowledge the right of 
but one to step between me and my design; and 
there is slight chance that he, of whom I have not 
heard a single rnmour for sixteen years, will come 
this night to Stepmore Retreat and claim that which 
I have guarded solong. Sixteen yesrs! and not even 
@ rumour that he lived—not even a word of the past, 
nor of the events of that night! He must have pe- 
rished as he fled on his way to France.” 

“Father,” said Adelcia, “ Will you too not urge 
Bertram—if indeed there be time to spare before you 
speak of the past—to take some refreshment? He 
has ridden hard and fast since dawn, he says, nor s0 
much as broken bread since morn——” 

“Ah, we get used to that in the army,” laughed 
Sir Bertram ; “and, in truth, the very name of Sir 
Otto has taken away my appetite for anything ex- 
cept sword-broth, of which he and I must partake 
together.” 

“Yon took time when you arrived to shave, per- 
fume, and attire yourself most admirably,” said Mas- 
ter Stepmore ; “ that was for Adelcia, know. Now 
do something for me, my son. Go and eat heartily, 
for a hungry man may be « very ardent lover, but a 
very poor fighter.” 

“Oh, I trust he will have no fighting to do to- 
night, father.” 

“He may have both fighting and hard riding to do 
before dawn, for Sir Otto is neither coward nor fool,” 
replied Master Stepmore, very gravely. “Go, my 
son, and eat heartily. There may be nothing ro- 
mantic or lover-like in eating good roast-beef, but 
you can scarcely do anything more sensible at this 
time.” 

“There is one thing far more sensible, I think,” 
said Sir Bertram. 

“ And what is that, my son?” 

“It would be very sensible and prudent in me to 
hasten away with Adelcia and be made her husband 
before the arrival of Sir Otto, whether he be armed 
with the queen’s sign-manual or not.” 

“You would never do so, Bertram, without first 
asking my consent; and that I cannot give,” re- 
marked the merchant, calmly. “You are too kind 
and noble @ son to do aught without my consent. 
Myh is as dear to you as your own, and you 





that contrasted broadly with the impetuosity of his 
son. “ What I might have done I cannot say, and it 
would be mere waste of time to speak of that. We 
saw that Sir Otto’s followers all failed to cross the 
river, and as it grew too dark to see moré from where 
we were, we saw that he was alone in the midst of 
the broken ford. If after that he attempted to reach 
the sunken ledge, he either has failed or reached it 
alone. If he failed, which is very probable, he, like 
his retainers, has been swept by the stream as far 
down as Walters’ cottage—heaven grant that he has 
slipped from his horse and been drowned, and heaven 
forgive me for the wish, too. 

“ If he has effected a save landing at the cottage, 
his horse and those of his followers are too exhausted 
to attempt to cross before morning. The river is still 
rising, the night promises to be stormy, and the dark- 
ness will make the attempt fruitless. 

“If he has reached the sunken ledge, he has done 
so alone, and I am sure I should not fear him alone, 
with this good sword to battle for me,” added the 
merchant, as he touched the heavy weapon of his son. 
“So we have time to speak and plan, | think.” 

“Alas!” murmured Adelcia, “it lies heavy upon 
my heart to know that it is on my account all this 
trouble has come upon you, my father.” 

“ My dear child,” said Master Stepmore, soothing- 
ly, ‘‘no act of yours could have prevented Sir Otto 
Dare from admiring your grace and beauty. No act 
of yours could have prevented him from conceiving 
evil designs against me, unless you encouraged his 
suit; and rather would I. be a thousand times tram- 
pled on than know that you whom I love as a dear 
and precious daughter could regard him except as a 
monster of vice.” 





will not imperil it by wedding Adelcia by an elope- 
— of which I could not say I did not indirectly 
ai Led 

Sir Bertram bowed respectfully, though both he 
and the fair girl at his side blushed deeply ; for it 
had flashed through their minds that an easy way by 
which to baffle Sir Otto, and also to enable Master 
Stepmore to consider his pledge to the unknown in- 
violate would be an immediate elopement. 

But Sir Bertram knew his father’s nice seuse of 
honour and extreme pride in his word, and had made 
the remark he did thoughtlessly. 

“Go, my son, and you with him also, Adelcia; I 
know you will return within half-an-hour to hear 
what I have to say. Bertram,” said the merchant, 
“you said that you had left yourarmour on the other 
side of the river. You have a new suit lately sent 
up from London as I wrote you. It will be prudent 
in you to put it on.” 

“ Ah,” thought Adelcia, “it is plain that he sees 
some danger threatening Bertram.” 

The lovers left the apartment, and immediately 
after they had withdrawn, Master Stepmore arose, 
and supported by his staff and crutch, moved to- 
wards a large iron-bound chest, half concealed be- 
neath a great heap of dusty volumes. 


CHAPTER VIIL 


WHILE the events we have narrated were trans- 
piring at Stepmore Retreat and in its vicinity, two 
well-mounted cavaliors, attended by four riders, were 
also directing their course towards the abode of the 
merchant, but on that side of the river upon which 
his residence was situated. 
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The two cavaliers rode side by side, some distance 
in advance of their followers, and at the moment 
when we introduce them to the reader, they were con- 
versing of the owner of Stepmore Retreat. 

The garb of both denoted that they were men of 
rank, though there was much more display in that 
of the elder, who was a large and heavily-built man, 
far past middle-age, with a wild, restless eye, that 
ill-suited with his almost white hair and beard ; eyes 
small, keen, and black. His red and bloated face, 
covered on cheek and nose with a network of still 
redder veins, his heavy sensual lips and broad, coarse 
features, might once have been handsome, aud ex- 
pressive of mental power, but there was nothing 
active in the face now, except the small, glittering, 
restless eyes. 

In form and feature he resembled greatly the por- 
trait of the late king, Henry VIII, after a life of 
sensuality and tyranny had made repulsive the face 
and shape of that once handsome prince. 

This man was Sir Blaize Thornleigh, once the 
tutor, but now the companion and bosom friend of 
him at whose side he rode, Charles Gray, only son of 
the Duke of Tréuthamdale. 

Lord Charles was a tall and gracefully propor- 
tioned young man, of apparently not more than 
twenty-five years of age; perhaps too slender and 
graceful of frame to be a man of ordinary bodily 
strength, yet exceedingly lithe and rapid in move- 
went. 

His face would have been handsome but for its 
effemiu:te mould of feature. Beard he had not, ex- 
cept upon his short, thin upper lip, where it could be 
seen in @ clear, black, yet narrow line, far more like 
delicately traced eyebrows than a moustache. The 
seneral expression of the woman-like features was 
unpleasant, from their air of pride, coldness, insin- 
cority, aud levity. There was aspirit of aggressive 
siperiority, or fancied self-superiority, in every line 
{his pale, proud, and well-cut face; and whether 
irom much thought or great dissipation, many a pre- 
»ature wrinkle was already sharply defined upon his 
brow and temple. 

lis attire, unlike that of his gaudily-dressed com- 
pinion, was of oue colour, jet black, and of the most 
costly velvet. 

‘heir four attendants and the horses of the latter 
were dusty and covered with signs of having tra- 
velled all that day, while the attire of the two noble- 
nen, aud the appearance of their steeds, bore no 
tokens of more than an hour’s journey. 

his singularity will be explained by the following 4 
dialogue between the noblemen: 

“1 think, my lord,” said Sir Blaize, “ that first ap- 
pearances are the most powerful in general, and 
though such things may not affect the opinion or 
judgment of Master Stepmore, I have no doubt that 
his daughter's first sight of your lordship, unsoiled 
and fresh as if about to enter the presence of her ma- 
jesty, the queen, will make a favourable and lasting 
impression upon her heart. It was a happy thought 
and shrewd precaution in your lordship to cast off 
your travel-stained attire at the cottage we have just 
left, and array yourself thus. I like not the colour, 
however, yet the taste of your lordship being far more 
refined than that of bluff Blaize Thornleigh, he cannot 
presume tosay aught againstit. Now, in the matter 
vf winning the heart of a lady, I have had some little 
experience, I may say, and colours go so far as to 
take it by storm.” : 

“And is that why you have decorated yourself 
with a coat of as many colours as that of Joseph ? 
One might then imagine-that you have soft designs 
against the maiden’s peace of mind,” remarked Lord 
Charles, with a sneer and a laugh. 

Sir Blaize, being a full-blown specimen of the toad- 
eater, feigned not to see the sneer, and replied : 

“Time never was, my lord, when bluff Blaize 
Thornleigh could boast of your lordship’s comeliness 
of man and manner; and yet I remember when the 
ladies were wont to say, ‘I‘or a handsome man com- 
mend me to Sir Blaize Thornleigh.’ To attempt to 
shine in your lordship’s presence would be to hold a 
tallow candle as a rival to the sun. Nay, I did get 
myself up in this attire but now at the cottage, to be 
costumed as to do honour, very slightly of course, to 
my nearness unto your lordship. It may be that the 
maiden, being a mere rustic, shall be so dazzled by 
your lordship’s graces as to look about for relief, in 
which case my appearance may suggest myself as a 
fitting friend and adviser.” 

“You call her a mere rustic,” said Lord Charles, 
‘and yet that upstart, Bertram Stepmore, has told 
me that while in beauty she is peerless, in grace of 
manner and in lady-like accomplishments no lady at 
the court of the queen can excel her. Indeed, had 
the fellow not praised her so highly, I never would 
have travelled so far to try to win her smiles.” 

“Your lordship forgets that Sir Bertram is her 
lover, and lovers always rave or lie when speaking 
of the beauty of beloved damsels. But it seems 





strange, my lord, that a man so stately and guarded 
as Sir Bertram Stepmore is reported to be, should 
have told even your lordship of the secrets of his 
heart.” 

“As I have told you,” replied Lord Charles, “I 
met this son of the London tradesman in Ireland, 
when I was sent thither by the queen upon business 
with the Earl of Essex. In a ramble too far from 
the camp I was waylaid by a band of Irish kerns, 
who would have beaten my life out of me with their 
clubs, or hacked me to pieces with their swords, had 
not Sir Bertram come up and put them to flight.” 

“ Alone, did he not, my lord? I have heard it 
said that he attacked a score of them, single-handed, 
in your lordship’s behalf and routed them.” 

“True, he was almost alone, but his very name 
was a host, and I have no doubt that my assailants 
believed he had a hundred or more men close at 
hand.” 

“ He must be a brave and skilful soldier to have 
won so powerful a fame at his years, my lord.” 

“ Oh, he is a brave soldier, I have heard.” 

“Then your lordship does not like him? It is a 
riddle to me why he made you his confidant.” 

“Whiie he put to flight my rugged assailants: 
something fell from his bosom,” continued Lord 
Charles. “I picked it up, and found it to be a minia- 
ture portrait of a maiden, which he had worn near 
his heart. So fair and lovely a face I have never 
seen, and he told me, blushing——” 

“Blushing!” exclaimed Sir Bilaize. 
hero blush ?” 

“Blushes like a young girl, Sir Blaize.” 

“Then, i’faith, 1 have a fathomless contempt for 
him, my lord. My memory extends back even into 
my fourth year, and [ cannot say that I ever was so 
weak as to blush. But I ask a thousand pardons, 
my lord, for this interruption.” 

“ Blushing, he told me he prized the portrait highly, 
and I gave it.to him. But the memory of that face 
pressed so heavily upon my mind that I saw no rest. 
Sir Blaize, I know not how nearly the original may 
resemble the picture, but if she be half so lovely it 
will be a delight to gaze upon her.” 

“ Yes, I bave heard of the beauty of the rich trades- 
man’s adopted daughter. It is said that even the 
unfortunate Mary, Queen of Scots, in the prime of 
her maidenhood, was not so fair.” 

“Had Mary not been a queen her beauty would 
never have been so lauded,” said Lord Charles 
“Were this Adelcia Louvaine a queen the world 
would be filled with the fame of her loveliness.” 

“Tt is very plain, my lord, that you have fallen 
madly in love with the picture,” remarked Sir Blaize, 
shrugging his shoulders. “I hope the original may 
be equal to the portrait.” 

“ Sir Bertram avowed that the picture was a mere 
mockery of the maiden’s beauty.” 

“ Ay, of course, for he was in love. But how was 
it that he spoke of her to you, my lord.” 

“The fellow would never have spoken of her to 
me, Sir Blaize, hadI not cunningly gained his confi- 
dence,” replied Lord Charles, with a repulsive smile. 
“T resolved to discover the original of the portrait 
which had so disturbed me. As Sir Bertram had 
saved my life, 1 condescended to take much notice 
of him, though he was one of the common people. 
He was a knight, it was true, but he was the son of 
a tradesman, a mere parvenu. As he had saved 
my life, I could affect to forget my nobler birth and 
feign a friendship which I did not feel. My sole ob- 
ject was to discover, first the name and then the cir- 
cumstances of the original of the portrait.” 

“ A very worthy object,my lord. He did no more 
than his duty in saving your life. In fact,” said 
Sir Blaize, in a burst of flattery, “it was a lucky 
day for him, and a high honour when fortune 
enabled him, a tradesman’s son, to save the life of 
the son of a duke. Some simpletons might say that 
you owed him a debt of life-lasting gratitude, but 
the mere fact that he saved your lordship’s life should 
be an honour to him, and to all of his degree.” 

“So you have always taught me, Sir Blaize.” 

“Yes, yes. Respect for inherited rank! Such is 
my motto. I trust I have upheld this worthy motto 
most worthily, my lord, though myself a noble.” 

“ A noble with the bar sinister, I think,” remarked 
Lord Charles, with a slight but pointed sneer. “ Your 
mother was a damsel, without name, from Holland, 
though report says your father was King Henry VIII. 
Come, you are no son of old weazened-face, Sir 
Norris Thornleigh.” 

“Let it be as your lordship will. No matter how 
the blood-royal got into my veins, since it is un- 
doubtedly there,” replied Sir Blaize, rather pom- 
pously. 

“Oh, you are as proud of your left-hand claims to 
the blood-royal as that bearded tiger, Sir Otto Dare. 
But let me return to Sir Bertram Stepmore. I per- 
suaded him that I was his most grateful friend. I 
invented tales of love, and told him that I was be- 


“Does the 





trothed to a maiden of noble birth. I went into rap- 
tures over her beauty. I made him my confidant 
He fell into the trap, for he knows little of the cuy 
ning we learn at court. Hein return made me his 
confidant and told me the story of his love.” 

This so pleased Sir Blaize that he leaned back in 
his saddle and gave vent to his wirth in a shout of 
laughter. 

“Tt was a shrewd and notable device, my lord,” hu 
said, puffing and gasping after this indulgence. “ Sc 
the stately simpleton got down from his stilts and 
told you all.” 

“All. He is as stately and haughty as you intimate 
towards his superiors in birth, though affable and 
friendly to his inferiors.” 

“His inferiors! Has he any inferiors?” sneered 
Sir Blaize, whose chief object in life at that moment 
was to chime in with the dislikes of his patron. 

“T mean his inferiors in rank. He is impulsive, 
however, and readily conceived a warm friendsiip 
for me.” 

“ Never trust to his friendship, my lord. He was 
simply overcome by your gracious condescensiun. Uf 
course a fellow of his degree could not resist.” 

“Of course, aud yet I believe that he really likes 
me, as man to man. Had I approached him as » 
superior he would have turned his back upon mv.” 

“The insolent! Let him ever dare to rufile his 
barn-yard plumage at your lordship in my presence,” 
growled Sir Blaize. 

Lord Charles laughed in his cold, dry way as he 
glanced at his companion, saying: 

“ Be careful never to cross swords with him, Sir 
Blaize. He has an eye of fire and a wrist of steel. I 
suppose I am as brave as most men, but I should not 
fancy a fight with Sir Bertram.” 

“Pah!” said Sir Blaize. “He would never dare 
draw his sword agaiust your lordship. There is a 
divinity which breathes from men of rank and sub- 
dues men of his degree.” 

“ You have never seen him. You know nothing 
of his pride in himself. Well, I learned the naine of 
the original of the portrait—Adelcia Louvaiue. I[ 
have heard rumours of her beauty often before, and 
had never heeded them, for I believed all I had heard 
were mere exaggeration, if not pure fable.” 

“But if he be her accepted lover, my lord, your 
victory will not be so easily won. When once a 
maiden has given her heart to a gallant, especially 
one of these rustic and artless damsels, she will cling 
to her first love like a leech.” 

“He is not her accepted lover. He has never told 
her that he loves her. She has never told him that 
she loves him, though he asserted that he was con- 
fident she loved him.” 

“Has the maiden any lineage or fortune, my 
lord ?” 

“Why do youask? Think you that I am seeking 
a wife at Stepmore Retreat, as this tradesman terms 
his home ?” demanded Lord Charles, sharply. 

“Far from me be the thought,” cried Sir Blaize, 
bending himself over his saddle with an obsequious 
bow. ‘I did but ask the question from curiosity.” 

“Of her lineage Sir Bertram knew nothing. This 
Master Richard Stepmore is reputed to be immensely 
rich in stores and ships, and fame says he has a 
noble hoard of gold lent out among the best mer- 
chants of London. But the maiden will have naught, 
unless Richard Stepmore may chance to give her a 
fortune.” 

“ And has your lordship no fear of the rivalry of 
Sir Bertram. These country clowns are very stubborn 
dogs sometimes.” 

“ T tell thee, man, he is no country clown,” said Lord 
Charles. ‘“ No knight of the court is more stately in 
his bearing than this ambitious fellow. I have 
learned that his father sent him abroad for years, 
and he has the polish of travel and rare education.” 

Sir Blaize Thoruleigh shook his head moodily, and 
said : 

“Tt is well, then, that Sir Bertram is still in Ire- 
land. But there was some report at court, I heard, 
that his evidence would be needed against Robert 
Devereux, the Earl of Essex ; nay, that he would be 
sent for.” 

“Very true, and I know he intended to return to 
England speedily, for he told me his heart was being 
consumed with desire to see his beloved Adelcia, and 
tell her of his love—nay, to ask her to be his wife. 
Having learned so much I made all speed to return 
to London, and so ordered all, that Sir Bertrain will 
either be retained in Ireland or sent forthwith upon 
a mission to Spain.” . 

“Nobly and shrewdly done, i’faith!” exclaimed 
Sir Blaize. “But Master Stepmore, they say, is a 
sharp-nosed old dog. Leave him tome. I will manage 
him, while your lordship wins the affection of the 
lady. But—now I put it only as an absurd supposi- 
tion, my lord—suppose your lordship fails to win her 
love, and her consent to an elopement, I put it 
merely as an improbable supposition.” 
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“ Why, we may manage it very well if I-win her 
love, even if she should refuse to elope except to be 
made my wife. Carry her off by force, and then 
satisfy her with a sham marriage.” 

Lord Charles:‘spoke these atrocious schemes with 
scornful indifference ; for outrages of a like nature 
were very common in his day, and though the morals 
of the English nobility in that era were far in advance 
of those of the nobility of Franee, virtue and thesacred 
rights of the common people were a subject for scoff, 
jest and abuse. 

“ Besides,” added the unscrupulous ‘nobleman, 
‘Master Stepmore may favour my *suit,and eee in 
me a-valnable friend at court.” _ 

Here Sir Blaize again shook his head, remarking : 

“T have no hope of‘that, my lord. Ihave heard 
much of this Richard Stepmore. He appeared in 
London some twenty yesrs ‘ago, ‘and soon ‘became 
noted as a shrewd and fortunate merchant. ‘He had 
a feud, I remember, with a certain Master Ramorset, 
a scrivener.” 

“IT know the man. He was once a Jew:and after- 
wards professed Christianity. He is both scrivener 
and money-lender.” 

“ Oh, I think-your lordship-had- some dealings with 
him.” 

““Pish !" interyopted Lord Charles, impationtly; ‘we 
both know the man and his rat‘faced clerk well. Hoe 
has lent you money and me ‘too,°as for that. What 
of him and Master Stepmore?” 

“Richard Stepmore had:some transactions with 
Ramorset, I know not of what nature, ‘and in the end: 
denounced the apostate Jowas athief. Boeingye man 
of great mercantile influence, Master Stepmore nearly 
ruined Ramorset, and forced him to lower hishead, 
which he had begun to hold very high-among ‘his 
brother merchants of London. Aaron Ramorset bates 
him and would do him any injury ff ‘he could.” 

“T-must remember this, Sir 'Blaize, for Imasyvre- 
quire the services of Master Ramorset. ‘But you 
were shaking your head wisely just now.” 

“] was about to'say that Master Stepmore is one 
of those rebellious knaves who affect to.scorn ‘the 
claims of the nobility, and ‘was never'known:to doff 
his hat to any noble, knight, or ‘duke.” 

“The purse-proud dog plumes ‘himself wpon ‘his 
wealth,” said Lord Charles-with'a sneer. 

“ And 'twould bea good deed to cat/his conib,” said 
Sir Blaize, viciously. 

“T see‘that you have more than heard of him, Sir 
Blaize.” 

“Very trae, my lord. I once went ‘to him to bor- 
row a few hundred pounds, end be ‘had the -imperti- 
nence to bid me-go to Master Ramorset, with ‘the 
vulgar remark that ‘ birds of a feather should ‘flock 
together.’”’ 

“ Now that was the same as to call you a thief, Sir 
Blaize.” 

“Certainly it was, yourtordship. ‘I\know notwhy 
I did not cudgel the fellow:in ‘his»kenne! ee he de- 
served. I'ut to tell the’ truth ‘he hatha wonderful 
eye ;' beride, ‘he was-a more ‘shadow of:a man, his 
waist not so big as my thigh ; an invalid ia ‘fact, for 
many years, and’ I took pity upon his peevishness.” 

“You spoke of managing him while I «woo ‘his 
daughter, Sir Blaize, butif his eye be so‘dreaded by 
you I fear you may be of little assistance.” 

“As for that, my lord, I may »as-well tell ‘you ‘that 
the securities I offered Master Stepmore were men 
of straw ; and the written vouchers I showed him in 
my favour were forgeries. You see 1 have uosecrets 
from’you, my lord.” 

The young nobleman frowned, for the Jast remark 
of his companion, though made in:a servile tone, re- 
minded him of the fact that Sir Blaize-was not afraid 
to tell Lord Citarles Gray of his villanies, because 
Lord Charles himself: was not in-a position to repulse 
him. 

He-hated and despised’ the rascally ‘knight, and 
yet was unable to shake him off. He needed the ser- 
vices and company of Sir Blaize wery often. in ‘his 
life of reckless, unscrupulous evil, and yet looked for- 
ward impatiently to the time when he might turn 
upon him and send him from his presence. 

Sir Blaize hated and despised his patron as vigor- 
ously as the young lord did him ; but the:knight had 
his own deep plans in view ; arid though the uncon- 
cealed contempt with which Lord Chaties often 
treated him cut him to'the quick,’he hid and nursed 
bis rage, being sure that the time was not fardistant 
when Lord Charles should be in his power to use as 
he pleased. 

“I have no desire to be your cénfidant in ‘such 
affairs, Sir Blaize,” replied Lord Charles, with great 
haughtiness. “If you have been or are a great 
rogue, keep the fact to yourself. Forgery is punished 
with hanging. ‘Not that I would ever:pash you to- 


wards the gallows, Sir Blaize, but it would not sownd 
well to say that Lord Charles Gray heard the confes- 
sion.of a forger and fatled to deliver him up to ‘the 
law.” 





The broad, red face of Sir Blaize turned very pal®, 
and his small, snakish eyes had a fierce glare of hat® 
in them as they sunk beneath the significant glanc® 
of his companion. 

“80,” thought Sir Blaine, as he reined’his horse 
islightly:to the rear, ‘he threatens me. I have seen 
of late thatche desires tobe rid of me. Hanging! 
Aye, he owill gladly give me-over to, the executioner, 
~when his mind: shall:have)grown firm upon,the re- 
solve. But I must cling to-him,fors time, ,antil.sl! 


. isisade .elaewhere.” 


“Spuriup, Sir Biaize,” cried Lerd .Charles; “the 
sun has gone down, anddt will be: night before we 
arrive.at Stepmore Retreat. .Are you sure Wwejaré 
upon the right road?” 

‘“Not.more sure than your lordship. may.be,”: re-+ 
plied Sir Biaize. “We were:toldjat.the cottage.that 
we were right, and that less{than two hours’ ride 
would take us to the residence of the merchant. But 
there. are travellers on the road. before us,” .he added, 
as from lane not far. before them two, persons rode 
towards them. 

One of these persons-was a female,.and the animal 
she rode was both spirited:and powerful, yet axqui- 
sitely under the contre] of his rider. The other person 
who rode atrher side was a gloomy+faced man, in the, 
garb of aservant. 

They came forward at s rapid pace, and as Lord) 
Charlesand his party »wereialso,proceoding at.a brisk 


|| trot, it soon became-apparent te the Jatter that .the, 


female was deeply veiled. 

“We will stop them and ask the distance to Step-; 
more Retreat,” said Lord Charles, .and turning: to- 
wards his four followers, who were -some distance’ 
behind, hemadea gesture-which they instantly obeyed, 
by riding several paces apartiand. abreast, ..so as to, 
make it a difficult matter for anyone.to pass without, 


|| their consent. 


“Your lordship seems, to fear that they may desire 
to pass us without speaking,” said Sir Blaize. 

“ Shevis noten old woman,” replied Lord Charles, 
whose eyes were fixed upon the graceful rider, “ and 
sheis veiled. I wish to see if her face be as fair as 
her form is queenly. Itmay be that sheis the beauty 
of Stepmore Retreat herself, and if so ‘twill bea rare 
mae for a first meeting, Sir Blaize.” 

“If Imay advise——” began his companion. 

But Lord Charles. checked the intended speech by 
‘saying, sharply: 

“Silence! I need not your advice,” and in another, 
moment the veiled lady and her escort halted eud- 
denly, a few paces from them. 

Lord Charles, possessed by the belief that this 
veiled lady was Adelcia Louvaine, for he had been 
teld by Sir Bertram that she often rode abroad inthe 
vicinity of Stepmore Retreat, and that she was an, 
accomplished rider, raised hig plumed hat with.courtly 
grace and said: 

‘“ Pardon me, lady, for the liberty I have taken in 
addressing you, as we have lost our way. Will:you 
tell me\how far we are from Stepmore Retreat ?” 

The lady made no reply, nor did she lift her veil, 
bat waved her hand towards her attendant, who said: 

“Stepmore Retreat, sir, is some three or four miles 
away. Continue on this road and you will soon be 
there.” 

“So fair a form should be graced by a most lovely 
face,” remarked Lord Charles, riding nearer to the 
lady. ‘May one who is heart-free, and a noblemen 
withal, who desires to wed some rustic beaaty for 
her beauty and virtue alone, be permitted to gaze 
upon the eharms he knows are hidden beneath that 
veil ?” 

The lady made no response to this flippantand in- 
solent speech, but turned her horse’s head, plainly 
with the intention of evading the epproeah of the 
impertinent nobleman +4 riding on. But perceiving 
for the first time. the four followers of Lord Charles 
barring her advance, should she succeed in passing 
him, she seemed undetermined what course to take. 

“Be not alarmed, Mistress Adelcia Louvaine,” 
continued Lord Charles, as he again.approached the 
veiled lady. “I have heard wonderful reports, of 
your still more ‘wonderful beauty, and have ridden 
far to behold. and admire it. .I pray you ‘be not so 
shy, Lam a nobleman,and a,gentleman.” 

Thus far had he proceeded when the lady again 
attempted to brave him, spurring her. horse sharply. 
But Lord Charles. was.as:agile as a leopard, aud his 
grasp was upon her bridle before she could .evade it. 

The servant who attended her made a _.show of 
hastening to her assistance, despite the ;ddds_op- 
posed to him, but a gesture from bis mistress chacked 
him. 

(To be continued) 








‘TREAT’ TO THE ‘AGED Poor or St. Luxe’s.—The 
Rev. Dr. Dowdney, incumbent of St. Luke’s, recently 
gave his annual treat to the aged poor of ‘his parish 
in the parochial schoolrooms, whieh had ‘been neatly 





decorated-for their reception. The gathering was ofa 





every eventuality. 


highly pleasing and interesting character. Three 
hundred and forty-two invitations were issued, and 
about 270 persons were present, four of the invited 
guests having died since the tickets were distributed. 
Of. those invited, 78 (of both sexes) were 60 years of 
age; 61 years, 27; 62, 38; 63, 20; 64, 24; 65, 17; 
66, 13; 67,18; 68,10; 69,11; 70, 12; 71,6; 72, 6; 
78, 5; 74,6; 75, 2;.76,6;,77, 6; 78,7; 79, 6; 80,5; 
81, 3; 82, 2; 83, 3; 84, 1;/85, 1; 86,.2; 87,1; 
88, 1; 89,1; 90, 1;91, 1; 93,1; 95,1. The aggregate 
ages of.those invited .amounted to (26,000 years. A 
.firat-class tea was served, and the worthy incumbent 


of the, parish glided about the room, chatting with 
his aged, guests, his benignant countenance radiant 
with.joy.at;the pleasant scene. After tea Mr. Doud- 


ney delivered an address on the word “ House,” the 
watchword for the year, taken from the text, “Set 
thine house in order.” Cards containing this watch- 
wordrwere distributed to all present, and texts of 
Scripture, the initial letters of which formed the word 
‘house ” constituted the heads of a highly interesting 
discourse. “I'he old people seemed thoroughly to en- 
joy themselves. 





FACETI2ZA, 
‘Wa .don’t:know a great deal about the figure of the 
ocean ; but we are certain it has a watery waste. 


A Frxncu military paper, in giving a digest of the 
military news of ‘the :past year, is greatly glad and 
~somewhat boastful. France now, it tells us, can face 
She :isistropg-enough to live at 
“peace withall the Powess/of Europe, or to fight with 
cany of-them. 

s&- CAUTIOUS WITNESS. 

‘A farmer was called as a witness to: prove the bad 
character of Hnoch Jones, who had ‘formerly been 
his near neighbour. Oounsel-asked : 

“Well, what'do you know of Joues,the plaintiff ?” 

Farmer: “I -can’t say that I knew much about 


him.” 

Lawyer : “Does he bear a good character ?” 

Farmer: “We didn’t like him any too’well in our 
neigltbourhood.” 

Lawyer : “ We don't suppose you did; “but would 
you trust him or believe him under oath?” 

Farmer: “He might tell the truth ifft was for his 
interest.” 

: “Do you' think him ‘an honést/ man?” 

Farmer : “1 never. gave hima chance to steal any- 
thing from-me.” 

er: “ But do ‘you think he would steal if he 
had an opportunity?” 

‘Farmer : “ Well, I-can’t say, positive ;but I-should 
rather not try him.” 

. :“ Perhaps not; ‘but am Tto understand 
that you have such’ poor opinion of Jones's honesty, 
that ‘you would be afraid to leave anything: where he 
could ‘steal it, if he were so inclined?” 

Farmer: “No, I shouldn't be atraid to, if! watched 
fe” 

Ix Florida there is a negro justice of the peace 
who recently decided .a case contrary to precedent, 
but with a justice as perfect and naive -as that of 
Sancho Panza at Barataria. He ordered the plaintiff 
and defendant to pay a fine of one dollar each, and 
the constable to pay the costs of the court. 


A GENTLEMAN called one evening to,see Suett, the 
comedian, at the-stage door ef the theatre at.which 
the actor wasengaged. Suett not being in:the theatre 
the gentleman—to whom the ,actor/s,person.was un- 
known—resolved to wait. Presently the.actor came 
in, drenched with the rain, which was falling heavily. 
“ Pray, isir,” said the gentleman, ‘are you Suett?” 
 Egad,” was thereply, “I rather think(l'mdripping.” 
‘A MONEY-LENDER complaining to the Baron Roths- 
child that he had lent a nobleman ten thousand francs, 
who'had gone off to Oonstantinople-without leaving 
any acknowledgment of the debt, the ‘Baron «said - 
“Well, write to him and ask’ him to-eend ‘you the 
seventy ‘thousand francs he owes you.” '“ But he 
owes me ten,” said the money-lender. “Precisely,” 
rejoined the Baron; “ and he -will-write ‘and tell-you 
sojand thus you will get his acknowledgment.” 


A LADY, in an-agony of fear, took to a Brighton che- 
mist a specimen of milk to be examined, declaring 
that worms, active and red, were to be found in it, 
and, having used it at the breakfast table, was much 
disgusted.atithe discovery. Examination resulted in 
obtainigg from the bulk of the supply.several lively 
specimens of the Java of the common, gnat. The 
dairyman had drawn his sypply of water from a tank 
that, open to airyadmitted the insect—-rand hence the 
yesult. 

Game.—A Gurat Sreret—-An ‘ex-cathedra” 
opinion about game was; pronounced by, Mr., Dayman 





at the Wandsworth Police Court some,time since. A 
mano: was brought up.for hawking beres without.a 
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licence, but as the policemen who took him into eus- 
tody had mot seen him offer any for sale he had to be 
discharged. The hares were in court,and it ‘was re- 
marked that they wanted cooking, being somewhat 
“ high.” ~ ‘this the magistrate said although .a 
hare might be “high” when brought-to»table, and 
persons might '!be scarcely able to sit in the room for 
the smell, the meat -when cut-would not be affected 
by it. “Never,” ‘said the magistrate, “send. a hare 
from the table because it may be high. Directly a 
hare is .cut,and the.gas has evaporated, it -will be 
found: thatthe flesh is good to eat.” 


ABERNETHY AND A WOULD-BE PATRON. 

When Abernethy was canvassing for the office of 
surgeon to St. Bartholomew's Hospital, he called 
— rich,grocer. The great man, addressing him, 
said: 


“T suppose, sir, you want ‘my’vote-and interest at 
this momentous epoch of your life?” 

“No I don't,” said Abernethy ; “ I want *« penny- 
worth of figs; come, look sharp and wrap them up. 
I want'to be off.” 


Coutpy’t SPane THE BLACKsMITH.—A black- 
emith of’a'village in'Spain merdered a man, and was 
condemned to be hanged. The chief peasants of the 
place joined tegether, and begged the alcade that the 
blacksmith might not suffer, because he was neces- 
eary to the place, which could not do withouta black- 
smith to shee horses,mend wheels, &o. Bat thealcade 
said, “‘ How'then can I fulfil justio6?” ‘A labourer 
answered, “Sir, there-are two woavers in the village, 
and we so smalls place one is enough. ‘Hang ‘tlie 
other!” ‘ ‘ 


TO RENT TO PARTIES WITHOUT CHILDREN. 


A week before the commencement of the quarter 
in Paris, a gentleman came to the .proprietor.of-a 
house and commenced the following conversation : 

“ One of my friends, whois unable to come himself 
on account of illness, has sent me to rent for him the 
second floor of your house.” 

“Your ‘friend is ‘not married? ‘He has no chil- 
dren ?” 

“No, sir.” 

‘“T will accept him only on those conditions. My 
house is:very quiet ; and to make sure, you will be 
good enough to mention that the tenant is'a bachelor, 
in the contract.” 

The sick man’s agent agreed to these terms, and, 
by virtue of his power of attorney, signed adease of 
the rooms for three years. 

When ‘the day for taking possession of the pre- 
mises come, four children, the oldest of whom was 
not more ‘than ten, arrived with the furniture. On 
hearing this the proprietor rushed out in.a rage, and, 
addressing the efficious friend, who was superintend- 
ing the transportation of the furniture, reminded him 
of the special agreement in the lease. 

“My ‘dear sir,” he answered, “you have rented 
your apartments to my eldest son, that young lad 
who'is sucking barley sugar at the foot of the stair- 
way. I assure you that he is not married nor the 
father of a family. You have nothiug to fear from 
his chiléren for a long time to come:—only he €x- 
tends to his father and brothers that hospitality 
which your signatare authorises him to exorcise for 
the next three years.” 


TROK-NICKEL TarM.—The silver laugh of the 
Princess Mary.— Tomahawk. 

LiTeraky INTELLIGENGB.—We understand that, 
encouraged by the success of Mr. Charles Dickens, 
the well-known Mr. Bradshaw purposes giving read- 
ings of his popular “Railway Guide.”— Tomahawk. 

A @ReaT deal has been said and written lately 
about Oxford life. The occasion of all this excite- 
ment was an article that appeared in the first num- 
ber of the Britannia, which painted Alma Mater as 
a most. disagreeable and snobbish old creature. Well, 
Oxford is Tory to: the backbone, hates the “ march of 
progress,” and consequently knows more about coach- 
ing than training.— Tomahawk. 

NOVEL PROPOSAL. 

Algernon : “Is that little Skye-terrier yours?” 

Leonora: “ Yes, it is.” 

j A.: “Do you know the-saying, ‘Love me, love my 
og ?’ ” 

L.: “ Yes.” 

A.: “Do you agree with its philosophy?” 

L.: “Ob yes!” 

A. (after a moment’s pause).: “ By Jove, I love your 
dog awfully !”” 

He was accepted.— Will-o’-the- Wisp. 

A THOUGHT IN THE GRILL Room.—Smithfield was 
once notorious for its stake, but now, with the,great 
meat market there, it will become. famous for its 
Steaks.— Punch. 

Tue Logic or Barseny.—lt ia the opinion of a 
€°od many free and independent British electors that 





bribery is:not-only in nowise wrong ; but, on the con- 
‘trary, quite right and proper. They argne that li- 
berty to barter their votes for a sovereign, or any 
number of sovereigns, is a prerogative.of the-sove- 
reignty inherent in the Sovereign People, and that 
‘there isnot one-of all our most cherished institutions 
more‘valuable*than Sovereign Alley.— Punch. 


‘POBASANT REFLECTION. 
Servant: “Oh, missis ay, you're to ask why 
eandles.is dearer, as they don't give no better light.” 
Grover’s Boy : “ Well, you'know, they takes alk the 
best tallow now, to make butter with.”—Punch. 


’Oos /t16 !+-That bitter old curmudgeon, Growles, 
ways ‘you call “your bride's outfit ‘her trousseau, but 
you ‘never’use the word ‘after ‘marriage. “You say 
costume then—because it has cost-you-m-uch ?— Fun. 


A CHEERFUL SUGGESTION. 

Mrs..Lovebird (with acrimony): “Ido so wish, Mr. 
Toser,ae dear Harry's oldest friend, you could sug- 
gest'some means Of killing time for him—he suffers 
so from want of excitement, poor fellow.!” 

Toser : “Let's do a bill together, old boy, as we 
used 'tode in your bachelor days. That will make 
time positively fy, Mrs. .L."”—Fun. 


Gone To Sine-sina.—A large farmer, of the mame 
of Dodd, ocoupying « farm in Norfolk, has been found 
guilty of sending to:the London market fourquarters 
of‘beefunfit'for hamen food. Alderman Finnis gave 
him ee eee saying a fine would be 
no, punishment. a few more of the Tommy Dodds 
were punished to this tune, the Alderman would be- 
come quite.a popular voealist.—Fun. 








SEPARATION. 
Firahigh,*my friends! to-night‘is ours, 
To-night, kind speech and cordial hand ; 
To-morrow—and the early showers 
Blot front our eyes the lessening strand. 


Fill high to those-who love us well, 
Or seem to love us,—who can know ? 
Oh, folly! for our last farewell . 
Shall be forgotten ere we go. 


And whom should our departing grieve ? 
Such guests are borne by every wind. 

We—what are we—that hope to leave 
Remembrance and regret behind? 


Only too pleasant was the shore, 

Too sweet its songs, too fair its smiles ; 
And well for us that sail and oar 

Shall bear us from these golden isles ; 


Shall bear us down to other skies, 
Past barren shores, through adverse foam, 
Until there vanish'from our eyes 


This vision of ahappy home! C. A. L. 


GEMS. 


Faw people know how brave or how cowardly they 
really are. 

‘T088 days are lost in which we do no good: those 
worse than lost, in which we do evil. 

Ir you wish to keep your enemies from knowing any 
harm of “you, don’t let your friends’ know any. 

WHEN we arealone, we have our thoughts to watch ; 
in the family, our temper ; in company, our tongues. 

Tue human heart, like .a feather bed, must be 
roughly handled, well shaken and exposed to.a variety 
of turns, to, prevent its becoming hard. 

Tue sonand heir of-a man who has risen from 
poverty to-wealth begins where his father left off, and 
generally leaves off where his father began. 

Ir is easier to pretend to be what: you are not than 
to hide’what’you really are; but he that can accom- 
plish both has little to learn in hypocrisy. 


Worpsare little things, but they strike hard. We" 


wield them: so easily that we are apt to forget their 
hidden power. ‘Fitly spoken, they fall like the sun- 
shine, the dew and drizzling rain, but when unfitly, 
like the frost, the hail and the desolate tempest. 








STATISTICS. 


Propvuction ‘or. Lime in [Tany.—The number of 
lime kilns in Italy in 1867 was 4,971, and produced 
5,799,383 metric quintals of lime, of the value. of 
11,557,200 francs. ‘Lhe kilns for burning chalk for 
agricultural purposes was 891, aud produced 
1,080,372 quintals, of the value of 1,603,670 francs. 


Our Great Towns.—Twelve chief towns in 
Great Britain rank as follows in density of popula- 
tion within the municipal limits, reckoning the popu- 





lation according to the estimate made by the Regis- 
trar-General for the middle of the year 1869 :—In 
Liverpool there are 99°7 persons to an acre, in the 
city of Glasgow 90°6 persons, in the city of Manches- 
ter 82-7 persona, in Birmingham 46°1, in Edinburgh 
40:2, in Bristol 36:1, in Hull 85:6, in Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne 24°5, in Salford 23:1, in Bradford 21-0, in Leeds 
11:7, in Sheffield 10-5. In London the density of 
population is no more than 40°7 persons per acre, but 
the “ London ” of the Registrar-General extends from 
Wandsworth to Woolwich and from Streatham to 
‘Hampstead,.comprising an area of 77,997 acres. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


SULPHUR IN THE TREATMENT OF CrovPr.—The use 
of the perchloride of iron and of the bromide of potas- 
sium has been much ‘advocated of late in the treat- 
ment of croup and diphtheritic angina. The flour of 
sulphur, which had already been pointed out by dif- 
ferent writers.as-an-excelient remedy in similar cases, 
is now spoken of in most laudatory terms by-a French 
writer, Dr.'Feyreigne, of Toulouse, in whose hands it 
produced most wonderful effects. Dr. Feyreigne 
only records one’ case, but it was a peculiarly bad one. 
The patient, a little girl of four years; was'in a dying 
condition, with intense diphtheritic angina, ‘when the 
administration of the flour of sulphur brought her back 
to life. ‘The dose employed was five grammes of 
sublimated sulphur to one, glass of water; a tea- 
spoonful of the mixture to be given every hour. 

Borax.—The washerwomen of Holland:and Bel- 
gium, so proverbially clean, and who get up theirlinen 
so beautifully white, wee refined borax asa washing 
powder instead of soda, in the proportion of a large 
handful of borax powder:to about ten gallons of boil- 
ing water; they save in soap nearly half. All the 
large washing establishments adopt the same mode. 
For laces, cambrics, &c., an extra quantity of the 
powder is used, and for crinolines (vequired to be 
made very stiff) astrong solution is necessary. Borax 
being a neutraksalt, does not in the slightest degree 
injure the texture of the linen; its effect is to soften 
the hardest water, and therefore it should be kept on 
every toilet'table. To the taste it is rather sweet, is 
used for cleaning the hair, is an excellent dentifrice, 
and in hot countries is used in.combination with tar- 
taric acid and bi-carbonate of sodaas.a cooling be- 
verage. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


TumRre were no fewer than ‘ten eases of suicide in 
the Serpentine last year. 

Frrry-zieut babies. have.been entered for a baby- 
show in Kentucky. 

Two ‘Nevada miners recently fought a duel 700 
feet below the surface of the earth. ~~ 

A CALCULATING Frenchman has declared that th® 
Parisiausspendaanually for New Year's gifts 400,000/- 

Tus oyster-beds of ‘Virginia are estimated at 
1,680,000 acres, containing about 784,000,000 bushels 
of oysters. 

Tue captain:of the ship Glencairn was recently 
fined 'two guineas by the Liverpool magistrates for 
smuggling tobacco in a missionary box! 

8T. BARTHOLOMEW’s HosPiTAL, with the sum of 
45,0002. obtained by the sale of a)piece of land to the 
Midland Railway Company, is about to found a branch 
convalescent hospital. 

Tux Meyrick collection of ancient armour, lent to 
the South Kensington Museum for public exhibition, 
has. been removed from Goodrich Court to the gal- 
leries facing the Horticultural Gardens, formerly oc- 
eupied by the Portrait Exhibitions. 

Is it merely a coincidence, or a condition of our 
Parliamentary representation, that not a single mem- 
ber of Mr. Gladstone's Cabinet sits foran English or 
Scotch county? Mr. Chichester Fortescue is the 
only county member in it, and he represents an Irish 
county. 

NewsPaPERs IN SwITZERLAND.—The number of 
political newsppers published: in Switzerland is at 
present 201. Of these 163 ‘are in German, 31 in 
French, 4 in Italian, and 3 in Romany. Six are 
published seven times a week, 32 six times, 35 three 
times, 72 twice, and 54 once a week. 

Cost oF THE ALBERT MEmoRIAL.—Mr. Theed is 
engaged on one of the groups of statues for the 
Albert ‘Memorial in Kensiugton Gardens. This 
memorial will cost 190,000/.,.and as the public con- 
tribute only.a small amount, the greater portion of 
the expense will have to be borne by the Queen. 
Large as the sum is, it may be even still larger. In- 
cluding the Mausoleum at Frogmore, the Queen will 
have spent between 300,000/, and 40,0004 in com 
memorating her husband. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


Le.ia.—Apply through any bookseller. 

Catutexrn.—The office is in Catherine Street, Strand. 

M. Draicurow.—You cannot legally obtain your travelling 
erpenses. 

E. Ccrn—The Foundling Hospital is in Guildford Street, 
Busse!l Square. 

Gvssa.— You can obtain false teeth from prices varying 
from 15s. to one guineas each. 

Constant Rzapgser.—You can claim the property without 
doubt 

©. Frorp.—You would most likely obtain them at Messrs. 
Simpkin and Marshall, Stationers’ Hall Court, £0. 

J. Kxunr.—The literal meaning of memento mori is, remem- 
ber death, or, remember that you must one day die. 

Oxcitia.—Telling idle tales is like shooting arrows in the 
dark, for you know not into whose heart they may fall. 

Marry.—Cacophony, a musical term, is a discordant com- 
bination of sounds, forming no regular harmony. 

Jostag.— William Pitt, first earl of Chatham, was born in 
1708, and died in 1778. A life of him has been written by 
“‘backeray, and Macaulay. 

Mare.—The Morice dance is peculiar to some of the 
country parts of England, and aiso tu Scutlaud, aud was per- 
formed before James L, in Herefordshire. 

Janz.—The musical term, Crescendo poco a poco, means, 
qncreasing the sound by degrees ; and Crescendo e poi diminu- 
qndo, increasing and then diminishing the sound. 

C. G.—The Solicitor-General is an officer of the crown, who 
ranks next to the Attorney-General, with whom he is asso- 
ciated in conducting the legal business of the crown. 

Exity.—A clergyman is considered the custos morum of a 
parish, that isto say, the guardian of the morality, Every 
judge and magistrate is said, and ought to be « cusics morum. 

May Fretpzr.— You must take out letters of Administra- 
tion; the sooner the better. In your case the cost would be 
Dutemall. Apply at once to a respectable solicitor, and, be- 
fore employing him, enquire the cost. 

Tract a Constant Reapen.— We know of no Nunnery in 
London; there, is, however, @ large one at Fulham, and 
another at Kennington. 2. You should apply to the Princi- 
pa!. 3. Handwriting requires practice. 

Raves.—*“ Nickel” is a white, ductile, malleable, magnetic 
metal, largely employed in the manufacturs of German 
silver. Oronstedt, in,1751, discovered niakel, as # peculiar 
metal, in the mineral called coppet-nickel. 

Gerarp.—The Master of the Great Wardrobe wes an 
officer of great antiquity and dignity. The establishment 
was abolished in 1752, and the duties transferred to the 
Lord Chamberlain. 

A Constant Reaper.—To clean white silk or satin, mix 
sifted bread crumbs with powder blue, and rub it thoroughly 
ali over the surface of the article, then shake it well, and 
dust with clean soft cloths. 

Gats.—Myle is a bay of Sicily where the Romans, under 
their consul, Duillius, gained their urst naval victory over 
the Carthaginians, and took fifty of their ships. Here also 
Agrippa defeated the fleet of Sextus Pompeius. 

Fetix.—Alien “friends” may contract and sue, whether 
the contract be made here or abroad, with this distinction: 
if made in England, it is expounded according to the law of 
Hugiand; if abroad, according to the law of the country 
where made. 

Ontven.—Trespaas is the proper form of action for a direct 
injury to person or property, that is to ,say, for au injury 
caused by immediate force or violence, wbether actuai or 
implied; actual, as in the case of an asaault; implied, as in 
the case of @ wrongful entry upon land. 

Catuerntng.—The Nectarine, or Amygdalis Persica, originally 
came from Persia about 1562. Previously, preseuts of Nec- 
surines were frequently sent to the court of England. from 
the Netherlands; and Oatherine, queen of Henry VIIL, dis- 
tributed them among her friends. * 

J. 8. S.—The vagrants called gipsies, in England, are sup- 
posed to darken their skia by means of walnut-shell liquor. 
As for the colouriug of the Christy Miustre!s, we can only 
advise you ty apply to the Manager, Polygraphic Hail, 
Strand, 

Rura.—The Septuagint, or the Greck version of the old 
testament, is thus numed because it is supposed to have been 
the work of seventy-twointerpreters. ‘Lhis translation was 
made under the patronage of Ptolemy Philadelphus of 
Egypt, where Greek was the spokeu language. 

Jcxiva—l. For inflamed eyes, avoid irritation from strong 
light or overwork; apply a stringent lotion, and take a littie 
geuue medicine ; when the inflammation arises from dust 
or aaad in the eyes, it should be carefully removed, and then 
éhey should be bathed with lukewarm water, or a cooling 





lotion. 2. Frequent intercourse with well-informed people 
will gradually give you confidence, and thus enable you to 
acquire the art of conversing agreeably; speak distinctly, 
neither too rapidly nor too slowly, and occasionally enliven 
your recitals with anecdotes and witty sayings. 3. There is 
no royal road to distinction and cess in literature. 
you possess the talent, and, let us add, pluck, essay in the 
different magazines, now their name is legion, and if your 
offerings have merit, they will be accepted, and paid for, for 
the simple reason, that editors are only too glad to secure 
fresh talent. 

Crara.—Every morning we enter upon & new day, carry- 
ing an unknown future in its bosom; thoughts may be<born 
to-day, which may never be extinguished, hopes may be ex- 
cited, never to expire, acts may be perfermed, not to be real- 
ised until eternity. 

Susszx.—A promise of marriage is not bindng if it be ob- 
tained, or the i lon of the engag procured, by 
means of a false or fraudulent representation, or wilful con- 
cealment from the defendant of the plaintiff's former situa- 
tion in life, and the circumstances of his or her family. 

Txomas.—“ Mount” is a word of varied military applica- 
tion: to mount, is to furnish the soldiers with horses; to 
mount guard, is to go upon duty; to mount « breach, is to 
ascend it for the purpose of attack. ‘“ Mount” is also word 
of command in the cavalry exercise, for the men to mount 
their ho, ses. 

Rosta.—1. You can sell the ointment without « licence; 
but if it be of any value as @ property, to protect it, you 
should obtain the necessary stamps from Somerset House. 
Medicines, for inst , of this kind, retailed at one shilling, 
bear athree-halfpenny stamp, 2. Your handwriting is very 
good, and quite fitting for the situation you name. 

Mariay.—No trait of character is more valuable in a 
woman than the ion of @ sweet temper; home can 
never be happy without it; it is like a flower that springs 
up in our pathway, reviving and;cheering us; it is sunshine 
falling on the heart; study then to acquire @ sweet temper, 
it is more valuable than gold, it captivates more than 
beauty, and retains all ita freshness and power. 

Fanyy.—The first woman invested with sovereign au- 
thority was Semiramis, queen of Assyria, 2017 B.0. In 1554 
au act was passed, “declaring that the regal power of this 
realm is in the quene’s majestic (Mary) as fully and abso- 
lutely as ever it was in any of her most noble progenitours, 
kinges of this realme.” The Hungarians called a queen- 
reguant, king. , 











THE SRLF-SAME BELL. 


The self-same bell 
That tolls a kneil 
Can ring out merry chimes: 
‘Lhe heart that’s sad 
: Muy yet be glud, 
As in the former times. 


Each day explains 
How Goi ordains 
The night to endin morn: 
W hen winter's gone, 
The spring will dawn, 
The calm succeed the storm. 


Perpetual light 
Would dim the sight, 
All snusbine blast the flowers: 
Exempt from woe, 
We could not know 
The blessiugs that are ours, D. @. 8. 


Don Cossacx.—l. There is a legend that the watch in 
Somerset Livuse saved the life of one of the workmen during 
its building, but it is only a legend, It is now pretty gene- 
rally known that it is siaply a dial, placed there by the 
meiubers of the Royal Society for purely scientitic purposes 
abuut the year 1750. 2. You will find it at the corner of 
Moorgate Street. 

Emma.—The ancient Academy of Music was instituted in 
1710. It originated with numerous eminent perfurmers and 
gentlemen, wishing to promote the study of vocal harmony. 
The Madrigal Society was established in 1741. The Royal 
Society of Music arose from the principal nobility and 
gentry uniting to promote the performance of operas com- 
posed by Handel. 

A Marx.—If the premises are let by the year, there must 
be a half-year's aotice to quit, ending at that period of the 
year at which the tenancy commenced. Although the rent 
is reserved to be paid-quarterly, if the hiring be so much per 
year, six months’ notice must be given, expiring at that 
period of the year at which the tenancy commence: ; unless 
it were agreed at the time of hiring that # quarter's notice 
should be sufficient. 


ELLey.—The taste for flowers came from Persia to Con- 
stantivople, and was imported thence to Europe for the first 
time in the 16th century. From the reign of Henry VIL to 
that of Elizabeth, our present common tiowers were, for the 
most part, introduced into England. The art of preserving 
flowers in sand was discovered in 1633, and a method of 
preserving them from the effects of frost in winter, and 
hastening their vegetation in summer, was invented in 
America, in 1792. 

Ayye.—Rogation Sunday received its title from the Mon- 
day, Tuesday, and Wednesday following it, called Rogation 
days, derived from the Latin rogare, “to beseech.” kxtra- 
ordinary prayers and supplication for these ,three days are 
said to have been appointed in the third century as a pre- 
paration for the devout observance of our Saviour’s ascen- 
sion on; the next day succeeding to them, denominated 
Holy Thursday, or Ascension day. The whole weex in which 
these days happen is styled Rogation week, and in some 
parts it is still known by the names of Crop week, Grass 
week, and Procession week. 

AnbERsoN.—Craniology or Phrenology means the study of 
the external form of the human skull, as indicative of men- 
tal powers and moral qualities. Dr. Gall, the first pro- 
pounder, was a German pbysician, born in 1758. His urst 
observations were made among his schoolfellows; he after- 
wards studied the heads of criminals and others, and even- 
tually reduced his ideas to a system, marking out the skull 
like a map. His first lecture was given at Vienna in 1796, 
bat in 1802, the Austrian government prohibited his teach- 
ing; in 1500 he was joined by De. Spurzheim, and in 1810 
aud 1812, they published in Paris thei 8 
“ Anatomy and Physiology of sya 





the Brain in particular.” Gall died in 1828. Combe's “ Phre- 
nology" is the popular English work on this subject. 

Geatrups.—The weeping willow, or Salix Babylonica, isa 
native of the Levant, and was not cultivated in this country 
till 1730. Thistree, with its long, slender, hanging branches, 
is one of the most elegant ornaments of English scenery, 
It flourishes iy on the margin of brooks or rivers, 
which increases its beauty; it was ted first in England 
by Pope - bis 2 at Lag sewere ee bog in addi- 

ion to the pensive, drooping appearance ts branches, 
weeps little drops of water, which rest like fallen tears upon 
its leaves. 

GasricL.—The first mnaeee “La Trappe,” in Normandy, 
was founded in 1140, by Retron, Count de Perche. The 
tere order of Trappists owes its origin to the learned 

uthillier de la Ranée (editor of Afacreon when only 14), 
whe frome poe, og ynde hey renounced - bp and 
80. property, giv’ the proceeds to the y of 
La Tra to which he retired in 1662, living in great aus- 
terity. many efforts he succeeded in reforming the 
monks, and establishing a new rule, commanding silence, 
prayer, reading, and manual labour, also forbidding study, 
wine, fish, &c, Ranée was bora in 1620, and died in 1710. 


Mrxvtig, nineteen, tall, black hair and eyes, will have 400/. 
on her wedding-day. A tradesman preferred. 

D. C. S., fair, tall, and good looking. Respondent must be 
handsome end tall. 

Anniz OC. F., eighteen, dark hair and eyes, rather short, 
amiable, and domesticated. Respondent must be fond of 
home, and respectably connected. 

AtLartE, tall, handsome, well-educated, and has an in- 
come. Respondent must be good tempered, tall, with dark 
hair and eyes. 

Cora, medium height, brown hair, blue eyes, musical, and 
with a good income. ndent mast be about twenty, tall, 
dark hair, of a good family, and have an income. 

Potty E., seventeen, fair, good looking, and fond of home. 
Seepentens must be tall, dark, and between twenty aod 
thirty. 

Myra. twenty-seven, blue eyes, dark brown hair, educa- 
ted, and affectionate. Respondent must be well educated, 
and able to keep a wife. 

HE ics, seventeen, 5ft. 4in., blue eyes, brown hair, a good 
figure, and thoroughly domesticated. Respondent must be 
tall, and in good circumstances. 

S. Encuanp, twenty-one, 5ft. 8}in., blue eyes, light hair, 
and fair.. Respondent must be about twenty, a tradesmau's 
daughter, and good housekeeper, 

A Sgaman Guyner, twenty-two, 5ft. 8in., dark hair, hazel 
eyes, and of respectable family. Respondent must be about 
eighteen, good looking, of a respectable family, and fond of 
home. A housemaid preferred. 

Acyes H., twenty-two (s tradesman's daughter), medium 
height, fair, browu hair and eyes, and thoroughly domesti- 
cated. Respondent must be dark, good looking, and a 
tradesman. 

Frances Anvie D., sixteen, medium height, a farmer's 
daughter, dark hair, blue eyes, affectionate and lively. Re- 
spondent must be respectably conuected, between eighteen 
acd twenty, and very fond of home. 

Jonn M‘Nurt and Joun Patmer.—“ John M'‘Neil,” nine- 
teen, 5ft. 6in., dark hair and eyes, and good looking, will 
have money when of “John Palmer,” eighteen, 5{t 
5 in., fair, blue eyes, and good looking. Respondent must 
be about eighteen and pretty. 

Narttiz and Acyes.—“ Nattie,” seventeen, dark hair and 
eyes. Respondent must be fair, with curly hair, fond of 
home and music. “Agnes,” nineteen, fair, amiable, rather 
short, and thoroughly domesticated. Bespondent must be 
dark, good tempered, fond of home and singing. 

Burra, Ciara, and Firora.—" Bertha,” twenty-one, fair, 
good looking, with 2/. per week. Respondent must be fond 
of home and good Jooking. ‘Clara,” twenty-three, dark, 
rather stout, thoroughly domesticated, and has li. per week. 
Respondent must be good-looking; # tradesman preferred. 
“Flora,” twenty-two, fair, and thoroughly domesticated. 
Respondent must be fond of home. 


Communications Recelvep: 

Hearty Tom is responded to by—‘ Greta,” twenty-one, 
5 ft. 4} in, dark hair, of # lively disposition, but has no 
money. 

Hae Jack by—“ A. M.S.,” twenty-three, medium height, 
fair, good looking, fond of home, and domesticated. 

Epwarb J. by—“ Lizzie 8.” 

Ben Bacxstay by—* Beatrice.” 

Hagey Biuooxe by—“ Minnie Gray,” sixteen, 5ft. 4in., 
has long light curls and blue eyes, fond of home, and do- 
mesticated. 

Douty by—“* Not for Joo,” 5ft. 8in., fair, and has a good 
income, 

Exma by—“ Spanker Jack.” 

Kate by—“ Happy Dick,’ twenty-one, 5 ft. 5in., fair, light 
hair, fond of home, music, and a cheerful disposition. 

Emuty by—“J. D. L. L.,” medium height, dark brown 
hair, in a good business, aud will have some property. 

Jenny by—“F. G.,” tall, dark, good iooking, good tem- 
pered, amiable, and a clerk. 

Auice by—“ J. P.,” twenty, 5 ft. 8} in., fair, with dark brown 
eyes, fond of music, and would make home and a wife happy. 
Curistins by—** Hugh Ve Lisle.” : 

Fiyine Stay by—* Forget Me Not," twenty-four, 5 ft. din., 
dark hair, good tempered, and fond of home. 








Part LXX., ror Marca, is now Reavy. Price 6d. 
*,* Now Ready, Vou. XL. of Tus Loxvon Reaver Price 
4s. 6d. 


‘Also, the Tirtgand Invex to Von. XI Price One Veyny, 


N.B.—Corresponpents Must Appress THetrR Lerrens TO 
THE Evtror or “Tus Lowvon Reapas,” 334, Strand, W.O. 

tit We cannot undertake to return Rejected Manuscripts. 
As they are sent to us voluutarily, autiors shouid rewio 
copies. 


London: Printed and Published for the Proptievr, ai 4s 
Biraud, by J. Warson. 
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BILIOUS AND LIVER 


Indigestion, Sick Headache, Less of ‘Appetite, Browsiness, Giddiness, Spasuis, 
aT Dinwdors of the Stomach and Bowels, are peggy 4 removed by that well- 
<a , FRAMPTON’S <— ac ‘HEAL unite the recom- 
mendation of a mild the most successful effect; and-where an | p 
aperient is asomd aster eeathe'ts better adapted. 
pe ah edicine Vendors at 1s.1}d. and 2s. 9d. per box, or obtained through 
any 


<COMPLAINTS, 





hey 
to Neut'the disease 
. any: Chemist. 





KINAHAN’S LL WHISKY v. COGNAC BRANDY... 
Gelebrated: Od Trish Whisky rivals the finest French Brandy. It is pure, 


TT wste, cttow, delislons, and Sioa 
Observe:the vedseealjpinik label, amt 2S Maat tty 


Sold in bottles, 3s, 8d., at the retail 


GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 
“THE iatingspatn of gou 
a fow dass by that Belebrated 2 Medicine, BLAIR’ SCOUT and RHEUMATIC 


uire no restraint of diet ae daring their use; and are cortaia 





¢ or theumatism relieved and cured in 


attacking 
Id by all Medicine vendors at 8. i. Se 8s. 9d. per box, or obtained through 





b ig sz REEVES: 





HOLLOWAY’S PILLS 


Subdue with ease and certainty vo hepa form of 5 eee | the Yin ae of 


life. Mankind at large have experienced 


scription of the malady is required, for all have:recognised it in one ‘or other of 
greatest comfort to sufferers from 
estion, that no medicine acts so mildly, and affords. such 
renowned 


its many forms. Let it *be known as the 


immediate relie 7s Pills. “Young and 6ld,:rich and poor, 
active en sedentary, daily bear undoubted testimony to their safe and efficient 
One trial secures their: To. all-travellers 


action. future: patronage. 
variable élimates; differing iets and irregular hibits, these peerless 


prove-@ boon. 


beg 
NEW. PATTERNS, Floral, &c., of mare damanes 


NOTE-PAPER WRAPPERS. 


to intimate’ that they have just published several 
designs, printed in Six 


LITHOGRAPHERS, AND PRINTERS TO THE TRADE, 
OAT LANE, NOBLE STREET, FALCON SQUARE, E.C.. 








“VOWEL A” WASHING MACHINE, 


A VERY USEFUL AND POPULAR 5 some MACHINE 


PRICE £3 10s.; 


with newly improved India-rubber Wringer, a Lig strong, 5/. 12s. complete. See 
J. and H. KEYWORTH and CO., 35, TARLETON STREET, LIVERPOOL. 





‘THE VOICE AND THROAT. 
Charming Bell-like Voiee for all who wish to 
sing is produced by 
-MIDES, DOUGHTY’S VOICE LOZENGES. 
Testimonial (No. 845) from Jenny Linp, June 22, 
1847: “These Lozenges. give a bell-like ‘clearness to 
the Voiee, Stop its Decline, Improve, Sustain, and 
Increase the Flexibility, Brilliancy, and Power of the 


voice. 

“The Great Vance” writes: “I find them very 
beneficial.”"—Testimonial the 4087th. 

In boxes, 64., 1s., and 2s. 6d., post free,-by Minzs 
Dovueury, Chemist, 26, Bleckiriars Road, London, 
and of .your family Chemist. 











OHN WRENN AND COMPANY, 
e 10 and 11, St.,George’s Crescent 
(Tor or Lond STREET, 
Have on hand an Immense Variety of Materials for 


the present Season, from which they are prepared to 
make their CELEBRATED SUITS, at the price 
quoted above. Separate Garments can be had, viz. :— 
TROUSERBS, 15s.; VESTS, 8s. 6d.; COATS, 30s. 
N.B.—No MACHINES USED, ALL GARMENTS BEING 
Mape By Hann. 


READY-MADE OVERCOATS, 
In great variety, from 18s. 6d. to 52s. 6d. 
" READY-MADE CLOTHING. 
Joux Wrenn and Co. have devoted a Department 
especially for this branch of the business, and can 


now supply every description of Clothing for Home, 
Foreign, or Sea use. 


GENTLEMEN'S HOSIERY '& ote ow ge 
Consisting of Shirts, Hosiery, Gloves, Ties, Collars, 
Braces, Rugs, Portmanteaus, Hat Boxes, Umbrellas, 
Hats, anid srory artidle required for use at home, voy- 
age by sea, or residence abroad. 

EVERY DESCRIPTION 'OF ae AND LINEN FOR 
N.B.—Royal Naval Cadets’ an and Mercantile Marine 
Apprentices’ + norm. qo ggg on the 


-Shirts made to Measure: a Perfect Fit ciennus 











(RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. - 


WHITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 


CB yar: wi of 





Nl be detected, and may be worn du 
ps ditt fail to fit) forwarded 
} the hips, being sent to the 


f 





+ allowed by u apoeeee of 500 Medical Men to be'the most effective invention in the curative 

HERNIA. The use of asteel spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided ; 
being worn round the’body, while tho requisite resisting power is supplied by the 
N aroc-atar PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease and closeness that it cannot 


A @esoriptive circular may be’ had, and‘ the Truss 


post, on ‘the circumference of the body, two inches below 


é Manufacturer, Mr. JOHN WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, London. 
Price of a Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 26s. 6d., and 81s.'6d. Postage, 1s. 
» of a Double Truss, 812. 6d., 42s., and 52s. a ——— 8d. 

» Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 62a. 6d. Pos 

Post Office Orders to be made payable to JO 


WHITE, Post ‘Office, Piccadilly. - 


New Patent Elastic Stockings, Knee-Caps, &c. 


The Material of which these are made is recommended by the faculty as being peculiarly ELASTIC and 


COMPRESSIBLE, and the best invention for giving efficient and permanent support in all cases of Weakness , 


Swelling of the Legs, Varicose Veins, &c. Prices 4s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 10s.,and 16s. each, “Postage, 6d. 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, London. 





“MAISON DOREE,” 


80 anp 82, BOLD STREET. 


ARRIVAL OF SPRING GOODS. 
pee WILLIAMS most respectfully informs his 
numerous Oustomers and Ladies generally, that 
having now completed the entire arrangement of these 
extensive Premises, and possessing ample means and 
a thorough knowledge of all the best Manufactures in 
England, France, and i he is determined on 
doing a Large Business, Profits. 
The entire Stock is personally selected and marked, 


} and is attractive for Good Taste, Excellence of Quality, 


Cheapness. 

The large deliveries of Silks, Dresses, Costumes, 
Manfles and Jackets, Millinery, French and English 
Printed Cambrics, White Piques, Fancy Piques and 
Printed Muslins, Laces and Embroideries, Cambric 
Handkerchiefs, Ladies’ Underclothing, Jupons, Stays, 
Gloves, Hosiery, Umbrellas and Parasols, Ribbgns, | ,, 
Dress and Mantle aa Paris Bijouterie and 
Novelties, are NOW READY 


J. W. is also offering a Large Purchase of 


FRENCH PIQUES, PRINTS, 


FRENCH  MUSLINS, 
AT Mae THEIR USUAL PRICES. 
rench Piques are 1s. and Oe yard, 





worth 2s. 6d. per y: 
French Prints are fi. and . per yard, 
worth Is. 
French Muslins are 6}4., a and 1044. 1 1% yard, 


worth from 1s. to 1s. 6d. per yard 





New Dress Marerits or Every Description, 
at moderate prices. 


JOHN WILLIAMS, 
“MAISON DOBEE,” 80 axv-82, BOLD STBEFT. 


ORRELL’S ‘REGISTERED METALLIC 
SPRING MATTRESS.—To be had of most 
respecut ble Upholsterers in the Kingdom. 














A. Asrawan AND Oo. 


OPTICIANS AND MATHEMATICAL INSTRU- 
MENT MANUFAOTURERS, 
20, Lorp Street, LiverpPoot. 

ABRAHAM anv OO. have for Inspection a 

choice Assortment of Spectacles and FOLD- 

ING *EYE-GLASSES, with best Brazil Pebbles, or 

their Improved Violet-tinted Glasses (recommended 

by Oculists for weak and inflamed vision), mounted 

in Gold, Silver, and Elastic Steel Frames, to suit all 
ages and sights. 

Télescopes, Theodolites, Levels, Miners’ Dials, 
Drawing Instruments, T Squares, Ivory aid Box 
Scales, Rules, &c. 

Improved Binocular Nautical Telescopes, Race 


Glasses, Opera &e., mounted tn Jieather, 
Pearl, bvory, &o. 
Achromatic ‘ot ‘superior construction 
— earn all the’ recent _—s 
Appar for Dissolving Views ; Magic “al 
es. 
2 8 ‘A. and’ Co.'s “Medical Magneto Ma- 


chine, ‘complete 27. 18s.(in these Machines the 
use of the Galvanic Battery is dispensed with, and is 
constantly in-action). 
Improved Medical Galvanic Machines, in cases, 
tteries, 42s, and 63s. 
Elementary Cases of Drawing Instruments, ‘4s., 
6d., hay 16s., 30s., and upwards. 
ABRAHAM and Co. beg to caution residents iu 
Py country against an imposition frequently practised 
persons assuming their name and vending inferior 
articles as. their manufacture. 
for the Humbler Classes, 1s. 6d. and 
es Sa. per pair. 


The mer “Liver” Portable TELESCOPE, with 
additional Astronomical Eyertrece, price 15s. None 
genuine unless stamped with our Trade Mark. Full 
description on application. 


( + pen REVIVER.—LEROUX and 00.’S Parisian 

Gold Reviver, for instantly removing fly spots 
and restoring the original ee to old gilding. 
In 1s. and 2s. bottles. ‘Wholesale Depot—17, Sidney 


Square, London, E. Price list post free. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


~ CAUTION...__CHLORODY NE. 


I1CE-CHANCELLOR SIR W. P. WOOD stated that Dr. J. Cortzs Browse was undoubtedly the Inventor of Chlorodyne; that the statements of tle Defend- 
aut Freeman were deliberately untrue, and he regretted to say that ja had been sworn to. Eminent Hospital Physicians of London stated that Dr. J. Coiris. 
BROWNE was the discoverer of Chlorodyne; that they prescribe it largely ; and mean no other than Dr. Browng’s.—See Times, July 18, 1864. Subsequently 

“ eopfirmed by the trade at large. See the Lancet, April 8, 1865. The public therefore are cautioned against using any other than ; 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 


HIS ]NVALUABLE REMEDY produces quiet, refreshing sleep, relieves pain, oalms the system, restores the deranged functions, and stimulates healthy actidn 

of the seeretions of the body, without creating any of these unpleasant results attending the use of opium. Old and young may take it at all hours and times, 

when requisite. Thousands of nar testify to its marvellous good effects and wondérful cures, while medical men extol ite virtues most extensively, using it in 

great quantities in the following iseases : at. . ‘ P : 

Consumption, Asthma, Bronchitis, Neuralgia, Diarrhea, Rheumatism, Spasms, &c. 

EARL RUSSELL has graciously favoured J. 'T. DAVENPORT with the following :—Extract of a despatch from Mr. WEBB, H.B.M.'s Consul at Manilla, 

dated September 17, 1864:—“ The remedy most efficacious in its effects (in Epidemic Cholera) has been found to be Chlorodyne, and with a small quantity given to 
we by Dr. Burke I have saved several lives.” g 

Important Testimonials from numerous Medical Men accom each Bottle. 
SERIOUS RESULTS HAVE ARISEN FROM THE USE OF 8 OUS CHLORODYNE. 


CAUTION.—Always ask for “ Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE,” and see that his name is on the Government Stamp. 


‘Tie immense demand enables the Proprietors to reduce the price. It is now sold in bottles 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d., containing double quantity. ., 
Be not deceived by avy piracy of the word CHLORODYNE; the great success bas given rise to many unprincipled subterfuges. 


Sole Manufacturer, J.T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury Square, London. 











Never Fails to 


RESTORE GREY or FADED HAIR to 
its youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair tg grow on Bald spots, 
ron growth, 
tely checked, 


Soornrxe Syrup, It will relieve the poor sufferer immediately; it is perfectly harmless; |i] 
j it produces natural quiet sleep, by relieving the child from pain, and the little cherub 3 
Kd|| awakes “ as bright as a button.” It has been long in use in Ameriea, and is highly re- {if 
tines Beken soils in, Sailinda: acs") commended by medical men; it is very pleasant to take; it soothes the child, it softens f Ae 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. Ze 
Depot, 268, High Holborn, : i hav 
sure and ask for Mrs. Wixstow's Soornrxe Syrup, and sce that “ Curtis and Perkins, | M 
New York and London,” is on the outside wrapper. No mother should be without it. 1 GQ 
Sold by all medicine dealers at 1s. ltd. per Bottle. London Depét, 205, High Holborn. i 
Xe | 
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| BICYCLES, TRICYCLES, 
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NOTHING IMPOSSIBLE. __ 


GUA AMARELLA restores the human hair to 
its pristine hue, no matter at what age. JNO. 
GOSNELL & CO. have at length, with the aid of 
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one of the most eminent chemists, succeeded in per- 
fecting this wonderful liquid. 
the public in a more concentrated form, and at a lower 
price. 


Single bottles forwarded on receipt of postage stamps 
or Post Office Order. 


NO. GOSNELL & CO.’s CHERRY TOOTH 
PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth 
Powder, gives the Teeth a pearl-like whiteness, pro- 
tects the enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasifig 
yagrance to the breath. Price 1s. 6d. per pot. 





It is now offered to | 


Sold in bottles, 38. each; also 5s., 78. 6d., and 
15s. each, including brush.—Red Bull Wharf, Angel | 
Passage, 93, Upper Thames Street, London, E.C. | 


VELOCIPEDES, &c., 
ON THE LIGHTEST AND MOST APPROVED PRINCIPLES, 
A LA FRANCAISE OR OTHERWISE, 
Manufactured by 


W. THOMAS, 


PATENT CARRIAGE & STEAM WHEEL WORKS 
28, 30, 32, ST. ANNE-STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
W. T. has much pleasure in stating he has succeeded 

in making a Bicycle equal in lightness and elegance to 

| any of French manufacture, and at a less price. 


name of Thompson and Capper on the label, there 
being many inferior imitations of this excellent break- 
fast beverage. 
SOLD WHOLESALE AND RET. 
In rGK and }Ib. at 1s. 6d. per Ib., by 
THOMPSON A CAPPER, 
55, BOLD STREET, 4, LORD STREET, 21, ROD- 
NEY STREET, and 46, PEMBROKE STREET, 
LIVERPOOL ; and 24, ARGYLE STREET, BIR- 
KENHEAD 








Have for more than 30 years proved their value in Diseases of the Head, Chest, Liver, Ki 
Organs: they area direct Purifyer of the Blood, and in all Skin Complaints one of the best 


WHELPTON’S | 
VEGETABLE PURIFYING PILLS 


and Digestive 
ediciues known. 


Prepared and Sold Wholesale and Retail, in Boxes, price 7}d., 1s. 1}d., and 2s. 9d. each, by 


G. WHELPTON & SON, 3, Crane Court, Fleet St., London, 








AND MAY BE HAD OF ALL CHEMISTS AND MEDICINE VENDORS, 


Sent free to any part of the Kingdom on receipt of 8, 14, or 33 Stamps. 





RROWROOT.—Finest St. Vinceut 7b. tins, 5s.; 

14 Ib. tins, 9s. 6d.; and 21 Ib. tins, 18s, 8d. each. 

One ounce sample sent post free on receipt of two 

stamps.—FORSTER and SON, Tea and Arrowroot 
Merchants, Philpot Lane. 


AINLESS and PRACTICAL DENTISTRY, by 
Mr. B. L. MOSELY, the Dentist, 812, Regent- 
street, exactly opposite the Polytechnic: established 
1820.—The system of Painless Dentistry originated 
by Mr. B. L. Mosely, and now recognised by the me- 
dical faculty and the profession as one of the improve- 
ments of the age, can nowhere be obtained in such 
perfect success as at his only residence, 312, Regent- 
street. Advantages are: Perfect immunity from pain 
—no operations—stumps and decayed teeth rendered 
useful—loose teeth and tender gums protected. Qual- 
ities: ‘They never change colour or patron © fit un- 
erring—ease and comfort unsurpassed—detection .im- 
possible— youthful appearance restored—mastication 
guarapteed.— 312, Regent-street. 





IELD’S. “UNITED KINGDOM ” SOAP.— 

(Registered.)—This beautiful Soap is made in 

six varieties, viz., Cherry, White and Brown Windsor, 

Lavender, Honey, and Glycerine, each tablet having 

a distinctive tint and perfume, the whole forming a 

combination of colour, form, and fragrance entirely 
unique. J.C. and J, FIELD, Lambeth, 8. 


AUTION.—COCKS'S celebrated READING 

SAUCE, forFish, Game, Steaks, Soups, Gravies, 

Hot and Cold Meats, unrivalled for general use, sold 

by all respectable Dealers in Sauces. Is manufactured 

-~ by the Executors of the Sole Proprietor, Charles 
8. 








HOCOLAT-MENIER (manufactured onl 
France) DEFIES ALL HONEST COMPETI- 
TLON.—The healthiest and most delicious aliment for 
breakfast. Unadulterated, highly nutritious. An- 
nual consumption 5,000,000 lbs. —MENIER, 23, Hen- 
rietta Street, Covent Garden. 








OWNCEBY'S FRENCH BRANDY, at 4s. 6d. 

bottle, is confidenfly recommended. Dr. 

= ‘s report: “ The French gpm yo Soe 

ownceby are & and valuable for 

trea vos." 8. PO CEBY, 19, Ernest 
Street, Albany Street, N.W. Samples forwarded. 


ROFESSOR STANLEY, Hair Cutter and Hair 
PR so 46, Blackfriars Road, 8. (12 doors from 
the way Station). Hair Cut and Brushed by 
Machinery, 3d.; Cut, Shampooed (with hot and cold 
showers), and Brushed by Machinery, 6d. No busi- 
ness on Sundays. 


AUCE. — OLARENCE’S CAYENNE SAUCE, 
pronounced by connoisseurs the best sauce. See 
name on wrapper, and label on bottle, and to avoid 
counterfeits, ask for ‘“‘ CLARENCE'S 
SAUCE.”—Sold wholesale by the manufacturers, 2, 
os Place, Piccadilly; also by Crosse and Black-, 
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LEX. ROSS'S GREAT HAIR RESTORER. 

It contains to Gye ; restores gray heir ina few 

days; bas no sediment; produces a beautiful gloss, 
hout containing oil; cleanses the head and bair ; 
prémotes the hair's growth, and is by far the best 
Iie@torer extant. In large bottles, 3s.6d. Can be had 


tiifiugh all chemists, or of the maker, Alex. Ross, 
248, High Holborn, London. Sent for stamps. 
pean woah DISCOVERY.—Corns cured in 
one day by using ALEX. ROSS’S CHIROPO. 
This preparation gradually dissolves the Corn in a 
4s.; by post for 





feW hours, removing the very root. 
60 Stamps.—248, High Holborn. 


BH: CURLING FLUID.—248, High Holborn, 
cu 





London.—ALEX. ROSS'S CURLING FLUID 

is Ladies’ or Gentlemen's Hair immediately it is 

apfiied. 3s. 6d.; sent free for 54 stamps. Ross’s 
Totter Macazrnz, 1d. monthly. 


LEX. ROSS'S ENAMEL (as used by Madame 
Vestris.)—All Imperfections of the Skin are 
hi@@en by its use, and_a transcendent beauty pro- 
dodged to tle fate afid Inds, 6s. Gi; sent for 
staftips.—248, High Holbora, Lonffon. _ eB) 
AIR COLOUR Wssm—b\eniee the ‘head 
with this Béeauttfutty-perfumed h, Tr tirree 
digs the hair becomes its original colour, and remains 
so ‘by an occasional using. 10s. 6d. for stamps.— 
ALEX. ROSS, 248, High Holborn. 


IMPLE REMOVER.—AlIl diseases of the Skin 
al are improved by one dose of ALEX. ROSS'S 
SGETABLE SKIN PILL, They remove redness, 
sallowness, kc. 2s. 9d. and 7s. 6d.; or by post for 40 
and100 stamps. ALEX. ROSS, 248, High Holborn, 
London, and all Chemists, 














Just published, 2d ; sent by the author for 3 stamps. 
TGLINESS and BEAUTY; being a Pamphlet 
: § descriptive of articles and means used for iin- 
proving the appearance. By ALEX. ROSS, 248, High 
Holborn, London. 
Y R. HARTRY, Surgeon-Dentist, by a new Pro- 
M cess REPLACES TEETH in the mouth with- 


«at any pain or inconvenience to the patient. He is 
consulted at his residence, St. Martin’s Lane. 


Try McLellan’s Kid Restorer. 

ID or Memel can be made beauti- 

fully black by using the Palace 

Kid Restorer; 2d. & 4d. box; Is., 
1s. 6d., and 2s. canister. 


Try McLellan’s Scotch Dubbin. 

Machine needles, Thomas’ and Sin- 

ger’s, 1s., How’s, 1s. 2d. per doz.; su- 

. perior white silk, 2s. 6d. per oz,; Por- 

JRADE MARK. poise laces, 6d. per pair; st. Eng. butt 

ends, ; cln. Eng. butts, Is. 5d. per Ib.; 34 Ibs. p. st. 

Foreign half butts, 1s. 4d. per lb.; prime Fr. calf, 3s. 

per Ib.; prime calf kids, 52s. per doz.; stout and large 
mock kids, 42s. per dozen. 

J. W. McLELLAN, Leather Merchant, 47, Lam- 

éth-Walk, 8. 








Parrot and Bird Cages, Ca 


@table and other Brushes, 


THE HANDIEST SHOP IN 
FIFTY PER CENT SAVED. 
Thousands of New and Second-hand Articles at half the usual prices. 


ORTMANTEAUS 5s. to 50s., Hat Cases 2s. to 10s., Leather and C; 
nters’, Gardening, and other Tools, Dog Col 
Eel Traps, Opera Glasses, Silk and Alpaca Umbrellas, Breech 
Cricket Bats, Balls and Stumps, Fishing Rods and Tackle, Croquét, Archery, Dumb Bells 2d. perl, 
Model Engines, Ivory-bandled Knives, Baths, Perambulators (warranted) 14s., Whi 
Spurs, Garden Hose, Wire Netting, Cash and Deed Boxes, Account Books, &, 
CATALOGUES BY POST FOR ONE STAMP. ef 


GOFF, 15 & 16, NEW STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 


Bags, et yb Boxes, 
and Chains, B 
and Muzzle-losding Guns, ‘Dern 


eights and Scales, 





RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, LUMBAGO, SPRAINS, &e, 
POWELL’S RHEUMATIC EMBROCATION, 


The most effectual Remedy for all Rheumatic Pains. 


Testimonial from the Right Honourable THE EARs OF ‘CLARENTON K.@. 
‘Str. lave much pleasuté in informing You that 


y avho has used itabout six weeks for 
application has given her similar relief,—Yours &., CLARENDON, 


Testimonial from the Right Honourable FRANCES CO 


’ 
16th le 

ur Eadbrotation has been of service ‘to 

Rheamatiem of ‘the kn feet; no other 


UNTESS WALDEGRAVE. 
Strawberry Hill, July 15th, 1868. 


Frances Countess WALDEGRAVE is very glad to be able to bear testimony to ihe extraordinary effi- 
cacy of Mr. Powell's Embrocation for Rheumatism ; it isa safe and very quick cure for all Rheumatic pai 
Prepared by E. V. POWELL, Twickenham, ahd sold by most Chemists, at 1s. 1}d. and 2s. 9d. per . 





NATURE’S PURIFIER. 
INELY PREPARED VEGETABLE CHAR- 
COAL, by its action in absorbing impure gases 
in the stomach and bowels, is found to afford speedy 
relief in cases of impure breath, acidity, gout, indiges- 
tion, dyspepsia, heartburn, worms, &c. 
BRAGG’S CELEBRATED CHARCOAL SOLD 
IN BOTTLES, 2s., 4s. and 6s. EACH, THROUGH 
ALL CHEMISTS, AND BY THE MAKER, 


J. L. BRAGG, 
No. 2, Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square, London. 


AINT PHILIP AND JACOB. PAROCHIAL 
IMPROVEMENT FUND, BRISTOL. 
Contributions are earnestly solicited for this Fund, 
which has been Established to raise £3,500, for 
1. The repairs, &c., of the.Parish Church. 
2. The repairs of the Boundaries of Churchyard. 
3. A New Organ. 
| 4. Infant School-room. 
5. Ragged School and Mission Church. 
By means of this Fund, works are continuously 
being carried on. The greater portion can be com- 
leted this year if the money is forthcoming. ONE 
THOUSAND POUNDS, in addition to all in hand or 
promised, required this year to meet demands of con- 
tractors. 
Donations and Subscriptions are earnestly soliciied by 
the Vicar and Churchwardens of St. Philip and Jacob. 

















ONE HUNDRED GALLONS 


MADE IN ONE MINUTE. 


EDWARDS’ MESSINA LIMONADA. 
A PLEASANT AND REFRESHING SUMMER DRINK. 


ls. 4p. PER POUND, OR IN PACKETS &3p., T 


IN CANISTERS 6p., 9p., 1s, AND 1s. 6p. EAOH. 


This cooling, delicious, and exhilarating compound, with the addition of water only, will immediately pro- 


duce the finest Lemonade at One Penny per glass. 


Its purity, cheapness, and portability constitute a few of 


its many strong recommendations. For Invalids, Families, Hospitals, Schools, Temperance Societies, Excur- 
sion and Picnic Parties, Sea Voyagers, and Travellers in Foreign Countries, it is invaluable. Time and Cli- 


mate will not impair its intrinsic qualities, and when 


One packet will make thr 


diluted will keep good for three months. 


ee glasses ; one pound is sufficient for a gallon of water. 


‘Retail throughout the Kingdom by all Respectable Grocers, Confectioners, &c. Country dealers can be 


supplied through thier wholesale houses in London. 


EDWARDS, Inventor and Sole Manufacturer, James Street, Covent Garden. 


*," Proprietorship secured by Registration. 
with a view to deceive purchasers, 





PICTURE FRAMES. 
ICTURE FRAMES of every description, at the lowest prices. E 
Subjects in Great Variety. Prints, 30 x 24, 8s. 


for Exportation. 
Established 1800. 


The Public are cautioned that his labels are closely imitated 





AND MOULDINGS. 

agravings and Coloured Sporting 

per doz. Maple and Gilt Mouldings to the Trade and 
GEORGE REES 


57, Drury Lane, and 43, Russell Street, Covent Garden, 





LAMPLOUGH’S 


PYRETIC SALINE 


Gives instant relief in Headache, Sea or 


Bilious Sickness, and quickly cures the worst form of 


Kruptive or Skin Complaints. The various diseases arising from Constipation, the Liver, or Blood Impurities, 
Invculation, breathing Air infested with Fevers, Measles, or Small Pox, ARE CURED BY ITS ‘USE. 

Sold by all Chemists and the Maker, H. LAMPLOUGH, 113, Holborn Hill, London, E.C., in Patent Glass 
stoppered Bottles, at 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., 11s., and 21s. each. 





ZHEF SAU 


where at A. DESPLACE, 28, Great \ 
chester Street, E.C., Sole 
Es ey - FURNISHING COMPANY, 12, 
Sloane Street, Belgrave Square.—Before de- 
ciding elsewhere, the magnificent STOOK on 
view in these extensive and well-arranged show 
rooms, where may be seen pollard oak dining-room 
suites and gilt drawing room ditto, of the most costly 
description, suitable for the finest mansions, and 
every necessary in eenies, adapted for first-class 
residences, at com tively low prices. 
Gd and CO.— Household Linen, Blankets, 
Sheeting, Damask Table Linen, in all qualities. 
Directors and proprietors of hotels, public institutions, 
schools, &c., supplied on manufacturers’ prices. Il- 
lustrated Catalogues, containing drawings of the fur- 
niture exhibited in the show rooms, forwarded free, 
or can be had on application. All goods marked in 
plain figures. Atkinson and Co., 198 to 212, Wes- 
minster Bridge Road, London. 
LERICAL, MEDICAL, and GENERAL LIF! 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 13, St. Jamess 
Square, London, S.W.—Established 1824. 
FINANCIAL RESULTS OF THE SOCIETY'S OPERATIONS. 
The anoual income exceeds... ... ... £201,000 
The Assurance Fund safely invested is 
ps Ae ae ee roe eT 
The New Policies in the last year were 
466, neeurinng: 2. sc con sce cee ove = SURED 
The Bonus added to Policies at. the last 
division was 275,077 








“The total claims by death paid amount to 1,962,629 


The following are among the distinctive features of 
the society : 

Credit System.—On any policy for the whole of 
life, where the age does not exceed 60, one-half of the 
annual premiums during the first five years msy 
remain on credit, and may either continue as a debt 
on the policy, or be paid off at any time. 

Endowment Assurances may be effected, withou! 
profits, by which the sum assured becomes p 
on the attainment of a specified age, or at death, 
— — shall first happen. 

n ves may bé assured at rates proportioned 
to the increased risk oe 

Prompt Settlement of Claims.—Claims paid thirty 
deys after proof of death. 

he Reversionary Bonus at the Quinquennial Divi 
sion in 1862 averaged 48 per cent., and tle Cash Bont 
28 per cent. on the premiums paid in the five yea 

The next Division of Profits will take plic 
January, 1867, and persons who effect new po 
before the end of June next will be entitled at ¢ 
division to one yeaf’s additional share of profits 0 
later entrants. 

Tables of rates and forms of proposal’ can be. 0 
tained of any of the Se A agents, or of 

GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Act and Secretary: 

13, St. James's Square, London, 8. 





